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NON-STOP 


F the series of conferences which Herr Hitler and Herr 
QO von Ribbentrop are staging almost daily neither the full 
reasons nor the full results are yet disclosed. One reason no 
doubt is plain enough It has been aptly expressed by an 
American commentator, who concludes from the various 
reports reaching the United States that “ Hitler and Mussolini 
are desperately trying to cook up something which will restore 
the waning morale of their followers.” There is no doubt 
about the truth of that, and the conferences with Senor Sufer, 
Count Teleki, King Boris and others are all designed to create 
impressions as well as, if possible, to produce results. One 
result has, in fact, been achieved. Hungary has joined the 
Axis. A glance at the map of Europe is enough to put that 
event in its right perspective. Situated as she is, Hungary has 
only one course open to her, to do what Herr Hitler instructs 
her to do. He has now given her instructions and she has 
duly complied. The signature of a document, of characteristic 
Nazi authorship, makes no practical change at all in the 
military or political situation. 

Yet Herr Hitler has considerable need of certain practical 
changes in the military situation. Signor Mussolini has put 
him in a difficult position—and put himself in a much worse 
one. It is a question which would be more humiliating for 
Italy, to have to call in German assistance to enable her to 
crush a nation a quarter her size or to be overtaken by winter 
with that small but valiant nation undefeated. It is possible, 
of course, that Italy may win by her own endeavours ; that 
depends largely on the amount of support we are able to give 
to Greece and the speed with which we give it ; but even if 
Italy broke through to Salonika tomorrow her prestige would 


DIPLOMACY 


not recover from the blow Greece has dealt it. This fits in ill 
with Herr Hitler’s hardly concealed design, to proclaim the 
creation of a New Order in Europe, following up the announce- 
ment probably enough by an offer of general peace on the 
basis thus created. The new order must secure wide adhesion. 
Free and independent States like France and Holland and 
Belgium and Denmark and Norway must embrace it with spon- 
taneous enthusiasm. Means must be found of bringing in 
Rumania—have been, indeed, already—and Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia, and, of course, Spain. Russia must be, at any rate, 
benevolently neutral. A recalcitrant Britain, instigated by a 
recalcitrant America, must suffer the consequences her 
malignancy invites. 

That, there is little doubt, is the Hitler-Ribbentrop plan. 
Small nations can, no doubt, be intimidated into acceptance of 
it. Their acquiescence, so secured, matters little. The one 
development that would have to be viewed seriously would 
be a durable understanding between Germany, Italy, Russia, 
Spain and Japan, such as Nazi propagandists foreshadow as 
the.result of a conference to be held shortly at Vienna. Secret 
understandings between some of those States may exist already. 
The haste with which Hungary’s adhesion to the Axis has 
been announced may lend some significance to the absence 
of any such announcement respecting Russia or Spain, in spite 
of the suasion applied to M. Molotoff and Senor Sufer 
respectively. But it would be highly rash to assume that. 
German diplomacy knows the value of secrecy as well as of 
réclame, and Hitler has certainly not renounced the idea of a 
drive through Spain to Gibraltar. But so far the window- 
dressing element seems to bulk largest in the recent garrulity. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


EARLY four weeks have elapsed since the Italians launched 

their sudden attack on Greece from Albania, and they are 
now everywhere on the defensive or retreating, and threatened 
with severe reverses. Not even in the theatre nearest home, in 
Epirus, are they still on Greek soil, for even here, where the 
ground favours their superior armament, they have been falling 
back north of the Kalamas river. In the centre, too, where the 
crack Alpine division, pushing on too impetuously, suffered early 
disaster, the Greeks have entered Albania, threatening the 
lateral road which links up the Italian left with the centre and 
right. The capture of the town of Erseka, situated on this 
road, effectually denies the use of this important line of com- 
munications to the Italians, and cuts off the base town of 
Koritza, in the north, from all direct communication with the 
rest of the Italian front. On that town the Greeks, making 
the utmost use of their skill in mountain warfare, have been 
slowly but surely closing in ; the last of the heights dominating 
the town appears to be now in Greek hands.  Koritza 
is a great supply-base, and it will be a triumph of no 
small order if the Greeks can capture it before its 
material can be removed. The Greeks have been drawing 
their lines closer and closer round the bombarded town, but 
here as elsewhere they are handicapped by the lack of adequate 
air force’ The British have been rendering service, without 
which these successes could not have been obtained, by smash- 
ing the Italian supply-ports on the Italian and the Albanian 
coasts, and bombing lines of communication. But more and 
more of this kind of service is needed; and in addition the 
Greeks are abundantly justified in appealing for more aero- 
planes for their own use in conjunction with their army. The 
United States will certainly respond, but help from them must 
take time. Our own support of Greece is growing greater every 
day, and must. The defeat of Italy can begin in Greece just as 
effectually as in Libya. She must be struck repeatedly before 
she can recover, or be saved by Germany. 


Mussolini Explains 


It is interesting that Signor Mussolini dates the opening of the 
struggle which ended in war at November 18th, 1935, when 
52 States of the League imposed sanctions on Italy. This 
amounts to an admission that Italy’s invasion of Abyssinia 
started the conflict. He was speaking. last Monday, to the 
provincial representatives of the Fascist Party on the fifth 
anniversary of the day when the League made its well-intentioned 
demonstration. This admission of responsibility weakens at 
the outset his attempt to put the whole blame for the war 
upon Great Britain. Munich is stigmatized, not as a false 
promise by Hitler, but as a British attempt to gain time. Most 
of the speech was a review of the war, in which he explained 
the splendour of the part taken by Italy. His country came 
into the war on June roth, not to share the spoils of Germany’s 
victory in France but to “carry out to the letter the faith 
of her alliance.” The withdrawal of the little British force 
from Somaliland is compared with the withdrawal from Dun- 
kirk. He claims to have taken the initiative in Libya, though 
the British Army in Egypt is still looking forward to his 
attack. He maintains that his navy is protecting communica- 
tions in the Mediterranean, though, in fact, it has lurked: in 
Faranto, where it has suffered a disastrous reverse, his excuses 
for which must sound hollow even to Italians. He glides over 
the defeats in Greece with threats of what he will do “in two 
or twelve months,” and accuses that country of “ complicity 
with Great Britain,’ which in one breath is attributed to the 
action of a clique and to the hatred which all Greeks 
mysteriously have for Italy. Perhaps he is giving a hint to 
Germany when he insists that Italy’s demands must be 
accepted without compromise. He admits the existence of “a 
ertain kind of pacifism” in Italy which the Fascist Party are 
irged to watch and fight. 


Non-Co-operative India 

Events in India, as Mr. Amery’s speech in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday clearly indicated, have taken another 
unsatisfactory turn. The Congress members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly have returned to Delhi after their long abstention, 
but only to oppose the Finance Bill, and secure its defeat by 
the narrow margin of two votes. At the same time, under 
Mr. Gandhi’s lead, prominent Congressmen are courting arrest 
by making speeches encouraging non-participation in India’s 
war effort. ‘Ihat, as the Secretary of State observed, is some- 
thing quite distinct from individual pacifism, and something 
which no Government engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with a ruthless enemy could conceivably tolerate. The whole 
situation is paradoxical, for both Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Nehru— 
on whom the unduly severe sentence of four years’ imprison- 
ment has been imposed—are as alive to the nature of the Nazi 
menace as Mr. Churchill. But Mr. Gandhi believes in non- 
violent opposition, while Mr. Nehru and his school, who believe 


_ nothing of rhe sort, are quite plainly taking advantage of 


Britain’s extremity to press for the concession of a full hundred 
per cent. of their political demands. In the circumstances there 
is nothing the Government can do but what it is doing, namely, 
hold open the door to the entry of representative Indians to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, and to a new War Advisory Coun- 
cil which would be created if the necessary co-operation were 
forthcoming. The offer of full Dominion status after the war, 
of course, stends. Every hint of closer understanding between 
Germany, Russia and Japan shows how hopeless the future of 
India might be but for the protection of the Power with which 
the Indian Congress refuses to co-operate. 


Possibilities in Syria 

The importance of Syria is presumably being recognised by 
the War Cabinet, but some confirmation of the assumption 
would be reassuring The position in that highly important 
strategic area, so far as is known, is that an administration still 
recognising Vichy, but containing a number of officials sympg- 
thising strongly with General de Gaulle, is still in control; that 
an Italian Armistice Commission is on the spot, but compelled 
to move discreetly owing to the great hostility it arouses; that 
the Arab population, which after all matters a great deal more 
than the relatively small body of Frenchmen administering 
what was the mandate, is restive and apprehensive, and radi- 
cally opposed to any kind of Italian overlordship. Syria lies 
between Turkish territory and Palestine, and it would obvi- 
ously be of the greatest strategic value if it came under Allied 
control, thus enabling direct geographical contact to be 
established between British and Turkish territories. Only firm 
and resolute action, and a policy calculated to commend itself 
to the Arabs, could achieve that, but there is no reason at all 
why such action should not be taken. British forces, co- 
operating with General de Gaulle, could secure possession of 
Syria without grave difficulty, and they should do so with the 
avowed and proclaimed intention of establishing Syrian inde- 
pendence, fortified by alliance with Britain and the new 
France; the advance to independence, as happened in Irak, was 
always implicit in the mandate. That change could not be- 
come effective tll after the war, but the promise of it, with 
subjection to Italy as an alternative, would have decisive effects 
on the native population. 


Exiles from Lorraine 

Gradually even the Pétain Government is being forced to 
realise that Germany intends to treat France in the same spirit 
as she has treated other conquered countries. Though M. 
Laval has been in Paris negotiating with the Germans in the 
hope of pushing his scheme of French “ collaboration ” with 


Germany, he alleges that nothing was said about the con- 
querors’ intention to deport the French population from Lor- 
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[he Vichy Government was suddenly confronted with 


raine. ¢ 
a fait npli when five train-loads a day of unhappy French 
citizens deported from their homes began to arrive in un- 


The order apparently applies to all French 


occupied France. 


nationals who entered Lorraine after 1918, and already 100,000 
French-speaking people have been expelled ; and in addition 
French-speaking people from Alsace and Jews from the Rhine- 


land and the Palatinate are being sent into unoccupied France 
to make room for Germans from the Saar and the Ruhr 
regions. These cruel wholesale deportations were neither men- 
tioned in the Armistice agreement nor the subject of later dis- 
cussion. What Germany decrees France must endure, but 
the efforts of the servile Laval seem finally to have secured a 
check to the expulsions. Laval needs this success. His failure 
to win any advantages for his country as the price of proffered 
betrayal has not endeared him to those of his colleagues in the 
French Cabinet who, however lacking in clearness of vision, 
at least desire the best for their country. 


The Neutrality of Eire 

Discussion of the difficulties and dangers involved in the 
scrupulous neutrality of Eire, carrying with it the refusal to 
grant to the Royal Navy the use of the Irish ports which were 
so invaluable in the last war, continues to little purpose. Many 
proposals for an equitable agreement which would add sub- 
stantially to this country’s security can be framed ; one is put 
forward by Professor W. K. Hancock in the last issue of The 
Spectator. But Mr. de Valera rejects all of them, though Eire 
owes her own security to the Royal Air Force and the Royal 
Navy, and her prosperity to the markets of Britain. In such 
a case Hitler, of course, would cut short all discussion by 
occupying Eire. That is where Hitler’s methods differ from 
ours. There can be no question of our taking any such step, 
and the prospect of successful representations by President 
Roosevelt does not appear very promising, for when it is 
argued (for example) that for lack of air-bases in Eire we are 
fatally handicapped in the attempt to protect shipping in the 
Atlantic from German bombers operating from Brittany, the 
Irish can reasonably reply that those same bombers could 
devastate their country if Eire departed from her neutrality by 
giving Britain the use of her ports. There the matter seems 
likely to remain. Unfortunately, the situation has been further 
prejudiced by the wide circulation in Eire of the totally base- 
less report that Mr. Lees-Smith in a speech in the House of 
Commons alleged that German submarines were making use 
of Irish bays and harbours. He said nothing of the kind, nor 
is there reason to think anything of the kind is happening. 


Health in the Shelters 

Lord Horder’s committee on health in shelters having re- 
ported in four days, the Ministry of Health has issued its recom- 
mendations—not its report—after two months. It is recog- 
nised that the greatest of all the difficulties arises from over- 
crowding in the larger shelters; and therefore, it is not 
enough, though it is necessary, to insist on ventilation, 
sanitation, the provision of bunks, spraying to purify the 
air, and supervision by whole-time paid shelter-marshals. 
It is also essential to provide more shelters in the right places 
and to relieve overcrowding by dispersal. To this end many 
means must be adopted. Private shelters not used at night 
may be requisitioned for public use. The use of Anderson 
Shelters may be encouraged by the provision of bunks. 
Boroughs which have more accommodation than they need 
must not be allowed to persist in a dog-in-the-manger attitude, 
and should pool their resources with adjacent boroughs. Again, 


it is urged, and rightly, that the congestion should be relieved 
by further evacuation of children, mothers and the infirm ; 
but in this connexion it cannot be too strongly urged that 


yplete success in the evacuation policy cannot be achieved 
inless the Minister of Health gives far more attention to the 
Provision of accommodation ‘in the reception areas. The fact 
that the Government has accepted the Horder recommendations 
does not at all mean that they are being applied effectively. That 
needs careful watching. 
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The Week in arliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: I write on the 
last day of the most mcmorable session Parliament has ever 
known. It is too near to assess the remarkable events which 
have followed in swift succession. But it is important now to 
record the part which Westminster has played and is still play- 
ing. There is a conception of Parliament which still obtains 
in some parts of the country which is usually voiced in the 
following terms. “ This is no time for talking, we need a 
businesslike and efficient Government, which will take action.” 
There could be no more profound misunderstanding of the 
functions of Parliament. If during these last years criticism 
had been more acute, more informed and more organised, 
many weaknesses in our national policies would have been 
revealed. Parliament has suffered from inactivity, bad attend- 
ances, a swollen majority. It has also suffered from the poor 
calibre of its membership. Many reforms will be necessary 
before efficiency and democracy can be achieved. The party 
system and selection of candidates, the restoration of debates 
on main principles of policy, the growth of smaller meetings 
and debates in committee-rooms, these and many other ques- 
tions will need radical reconsideration at some future date. 

* o + * 

Meanwhile the country is fighting for its life and it is good 
that Parliament is now meeting regularly, preserving national 
unity at the centre while allowing the maximum criticism 
on all matters of policy. It is a mistake to confuse criticism 
with sinister political activity. On no occasion can I remember 
a single debate which harmed the national effort: on the con- 
trary I can think of many which brought important issues to a 
head. Recent debates on the Home Guard and Imperial policy 
have helped to strengthen right policies and prevented growing 
abuses. 

* * * * 

Sir Edward Grigg has done well with the Home Guard. 
His written statement was better than his speech. It is a pity 
that he spoils an obvious command of his subject by manner- 
isms in speech. Sir George Schuster followed up his informa- 
tive Times articles by a sound review of the recent reforms. 
Mr. Lawson, who speaks with great authority for those on the 
North-East coast, praised the magnificent spirit of this new 
force. He doubted the wisdom of forming special factory and 
works guards. Mr. Charles Peat, Major Mills and Colonel 
Boles mentioned some of the difficulties and deficiencies which 
still exist in the countryside. There was general agreement 
with Mr. Eden’s point that the Home Guard was a miracle 
of improvisation, and now that the Higher Command is on a 
more satisfactory basis and the organisation and equipment 
are rapidly improving, there should be a corresponding im- 
provement in standards and in training. 


* * * * 


Lord Winterton was at his best on Imperial policy, and he 
drew from Mr. Amery a significant statement on the contribu- 
tion being made to the war effort by India and Burma. The 
House of Commons is never sufficiently alive to Imperial 
problems and rarely realist. Perhaps this lack of interest 
accounted for the very small attendance. But it is perfectly 
clear to everyone that the Empire is at war on every front, 
that supplies and equipment must be forthcoming from every 
possible source. Hence the unique importance of the Delhi 
conference called by the Viceroy. Mr. Gordon Macdonald 
and others pleaded for further attempts to placate Indian 
minorities, but the House was unable to agree on what lines 
further attempts at conciliation might be made. 


* * * * 
In the House of Lords a short but interesting debate took 
place on the Horder Report. Lords Addison and Samuel and 
the Bishop of Winchester expressed a general uneasiness on 


the whole question of health in shelters. 


Av HU Y 


[The Duke of Devon- 


= he > toh ‘ 7 strict. .eur l 
shire replied from a brief, which did not satisfy their Lordships. 


The unusual event of a division on the motion took place. 
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THE POWER 


| pepe in this war or any other have the potentialities 
of air-power been more convincingly demonstrated 
than in a week which has seen the crippling of the Italian 
fleet at Taranto, the intensive and destructive attacks by 
the Luftwaffe on Coventry and London and the repeated 
and devastating assaults by the R.A.F. on Hamburg. The 
Taranto achievement stands by itself. Till the Fleet Air 
Arm struck at the Italian warships in that land-locked 
harbour pre-war apprehensions about the vulnerability 
of naval and merchant-vessels to attack from the air had 
found little justification. The success at Taranto necessi- 
tates no very drastic revision of judgements on that point. 
Brilliant as the achievement was, the element of surprise 
no doubt played a considerable part in it. Attacks by the 
German Air Force on our own naval ports have been 
uniformly unfruitful, and when all allowance is made for 
the superior skill of the R.A.F. there is no ground for 
concluding that warships in harbour are at a grave dis- 
advantage against hostile aircraft. The balance of evidence 
so far is to the contrary. The R.A.F. and the Fleet Air Arm 
may in the course of their further operations change the 
balance. The Luftwaffe, it may be hoped and believed, 
will not. 

The attacks on Coventry and London, Hamburg and 
Gelsenkirchen raise quite other problems. Never probably 
has a single city had to sustain such a weight of attack 
relative to its size as devastated Coventry last weck. The 
loss of life was much higher proportionately than London 
has had to suffer, and the destruction of property has been 
immense. So, let it be added immediately, is the courage 
with which Coventry has faced its ordeal and the efficiency 
with which the rescue, demolition and first-aid services 
have discharged tasks of a magnitude beyond all normal 
expectations. The attack, like those which the R.A.F. has 
recently delivered, seems to represent new tactics, of 
concentration rather than dispersal of assault, and tragic 
as the results for the civil population at Coventry have been, 
it has to be recognised that the life of the Midland city hinges 
on the munitions-industry, and munition-factories are a 
legitimate military target. It may be argued that if, as 
is claimed in British bulletins, anti-aircraft fire kept the 
raiders so high that they could pick out no particular objec- 
tives, the bombs must fall indiscriminately and do consider- 
able damage to civilian property, though the Germans may 
be assumed to be more anxious to hit a factory than a 
cathedral or a cinema. But an apologia of that kind is only 
valid to a limited degree. The massing of hundreds of 
aircraft over so small an area as Coventry occupies could 
only have one effect. Civilians certainly perish in the 
attacks the R.A.F. make on German cities, but the R.A.F. 
can, so far as is known, be completely exonerated from such 
indiscriminate sowing of death as the Germans have been 
guilty of in their attacks on London in particular. The 
Germans are plainly conducting a warfare of terrorism. But 
there is no reason to question the declaration made by Mr. 
Greenwood on Sunday that the R.A.F. has caused far more 
damage to Germany’s war-effort than the Luftwaffe has to 
ours. 

There is nothing in that to leave us content. Incom- 
parable as the achievements of the R.A.F. are, that great 
force is still far from equal to the tremendous tasks imposed 
on it. It has to deal not only with a German air-force 


operating from aerodromes threatening these islands in a 
vast semi-circle from Narvik to Brest, but also to confront 
the whole strength of the Italian air-arm in Libya, Egypt, 
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the Sudan and now in Greece—and all this still with the 
handicap of numerical inferiority. It has, moreover, to 
adapt itself to mew and unexpected calls for which the 
defection of France is responsible. Plans for the develop. 
ment of the air-force, and equally plans for civil defence. 
never took serious account of the possibility that the coasts 
of the Low Countries and the whole of Northern Frane: 
would fall into the hands of the enemy. The fact that that 
catastrophic disaster has not proved fatal to our security 
long since is signal testimony to the efficiency of all ranks 
of the R.A.F., from the Air-Marshal commanding to the 
humblest member of the ground-staff. But while new 
tactics can be improvised as new situations demand them 
new machines cannot. There is an inevitable time-lag, 
and we are suffering from it in two respects today. We 
need a new type of night-fighter, and it is not available 
in adequate numbers yet, and a new type of long-range 
fighter to cope with the German bombers which, based on 
aerodromes in the north-west corner of Brittany, are able 
to attack, and are systematically attacking, British shipping 
far out in the Atlantic. The whole of this situation would 
be very different if the R.A.F. were able to operate from 
the soil of Eire, but the fact that it cannot must be accepted, 
and nothing is gained by deploring it at length. Aero- 
dromes in Northern Ireland are of some service but quite 
inadequate, and we lack at present fighters which combine 
sufficiently speed and range. All the reinforcement which 
American factories can give to our own is needed here. 

These problems demand a resolute approach by fresh 
minds, and recent changes in the higher ranks of the Air 
Force are a guarantee that what is necessary will be forth- 
coming. The appointment of Sir Charles Portal as Chief 
of the Air Staff has been universally welcomed, and has 
in fact already convincingly justified itself. The announce- 
ment that Sir William Sholto Doug!as is to take over the 
Fighter Command forthwith creates equal confidence. The 
fighters have acquitted themselves magnificently throughout 
the war. They have shattered the threatened Blitzkrieg. 
They have made daylight attack by the enemy negligible. 
But the graver menace of the night-bomber has still to be 
mastered. That is a question partly of new scientific inven- 
tion, partly of machines, and partly of tactics. Night- 
bombing itself is largely an innovation. Till the hope of 
success by daylight attack was dispelled in August the 
Germans gave little attention to night-flying. Now they 
find in it their only hope of any achievement of importance, 
and have concentrated on it efforts which it is imperative 
to frustrate. Here again it is obvious wisdom to bring 
new minds to bear on the problem. That there are certain 
devices which make for its solution is by now well-known, 
but the ordinary daylight-fighter is not an ideal machine 
for the work, and it takes time to turn out aeroplanes of 
the suitable type in sufficient quantities. But there is 
nothing to shake the conviction that within a period of 
weeks rather than months the Germans will find night- 
attack a much more perilous enterprise. 

One new departure announced this week, the creation 
of the Army Co-operation Command of the Royal Air 
Force—that title, it is to be observed, definitely disposes of 
the idea of a separate Army Air Arm—is both wise and 
timely. A new expeditionary force is at present in training 
in this country, and an essential part of that training is the 
closest co-operation between the Air Force and the Army. 
First in Poland and then ig France the Germans showed 
how devastating could be the effect of dive-bombers 
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blasting the way for the advance of ground forces. Our 
own small army in France achieved only experimental 
co-operation with the air arm, in the form first of an Air 
Component and an Advanced Air Striking Force and then 
of a fusion of the two under Air-Marshal Sir Arthur Barratt, 
who now takes charge of the new Army Co-operation 
Command—a sound and businesslike arrangement. Mean- 
while there is one theatre, Greece and the Middle East, 
in which the power of the air may be the decisive factor. 
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We have to meet there, with whatever machines we can 
spare from home defence, the whole strength of the Italian 
Air Force, stiffened probably enough by German squadrons. 
It is a stern task, and reinforcements are not easily des- 
patched, for fighters cannot fly to Greece or Egypt, though 
bombers can. But there are ways and means, and there 
must be no hesitation about stripping this country to the 
bare margin of safety in order to mass machines where they 
will have the maximum effect. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE new and extensive changes in the higher commands 

in the R.A.F. inevitably raise some questions as to 
whether things are not a little too static at the Admiralty. 
Commander Bower’s recent attack in the House of Commons 
on Sir Dudley Pound, the First Sea Lord, may very well have 
the opposite effect to that intended, for it obviously makes it 
more difficult for Mr. Alexander to effect a change in the post 
if such a move looks like capitulation to pressure instead of 
something spontaneous and considered. But the question of 
whether a change at the Admiralty is desirable is unaffected by 
an M.P.’s indiscretion, if indiscretion it was, and it is well 
known that many people who follow naval affairs hold strong 
views on that. Such a move could be no more derogatory 
to Sir Dudley Pound than the move at the War Office was to 
Sir Edmund Ironside, or the move at the Air Ministry to 
Sir Cyril Newall. Those precedents, indeed, are rather 
There may, of course, be good reasons 


pointedly suggestive. 
why, while the Chiefs of the Imperial General Staff and the Air 
Staff and the Commander-in-Chief of the Navy hand over 


to younger men, the First Sea Lord, who is 63, should carry 
on. But brilliant as much of the Navy’s work in this war has 
been, certain decisions—for example, not to attack Trondheim 
by sea—have aroused grave misgivings. But if any responsi- 
bility rests on Sir Dudley Pound for that it must, of course, 
rest more heavily on the present Prime Minister, who was First 
Lord of the Admiralty at the time. 
* * ” * 

I raised a question last week as to the meaning of a statc- 
ment in a letter by Neville Chamberlain to his brother Sir 
Austen: “I have had my time of scorching humiliation,” and 
suggested that it might refer to the late Prime Minister’s experi- 
ence as Director-General of National Service in 1916-17. One 
or two correspondents have made alternative suggestions, but a 
Birmingham friend of Mr. Chamberlain’s writes that my inter- 
pretation was to his knowledge the right one. Meanwhile a story 
has reached me of the occasion when Mr. Chamberlain had 
an honorary degree conferred on him at Cambridge. Replying 
to a toast at the lunch afterwards he observed that, suffering 
as he did from a defective education, he had found some diffi- 
culty in following the Public Orator’s Latin. “ So,” he pursued, 
“T resolved in this, as in other things, to follow my leader, and 
kept my eyes on Mr. Baldwin’s face. [Lord Baldwin was, and 
is, Chancellor of the University.) When he looked serious I 
was grave. When he smiled I permitted my features to relax. 
And when I couldn’t make out what he was thinking I put on 
an indeterminate expression.” My authority for the facts is the 
Public Orator of the day. 

7 * * 7 

The degeneration of the B.B.C. news bulletins 1s progressive 
and deplorable. That the news service is being deliberately 
used by the Ministry of Information for disguised propaganda 
I hesitate to believe. It would be little to the credit of the 
Ministry to be responsible, for example, for the cheap jibes 
at the expense of the enemy by which the news service now so 
regularly and so unworthily distinguishes itself. Its sarcasms 
| inflexions, moreover, are very definitely mischievous, in that 
by imputation and irference they ascribe to the Government a 
policy which there is fortunately every reason to believe the 
Government would repudiate, Is it true, to take the most 


salient instance, that the R.A.F. is concerned solely with mili- 
tary objectives in Germany? That, it has always been under- 
stood, was the policy of the Air Ministry and the Cabinet. If 
so, what is to be said of the announcement that Coventry would 
hear with special gratification of the latest heavy raid by the 
R.A.F. on Hamburg? Is that really what the stricken city 
wants to hear? I don’t know, and I take leave to doubt 
whether the B.B.C. knows either. But if we have now em- 
barked on a policy of reprisals let us be told so by the Prime 
Minister or the Secretary for Air, not have it unofficially but 
all too plainly hinted by some B.B.C. announcer. 


* * * * 


While on this matter of reprisals, I perhaps owe some reply 
to various persons who denounce my reluctance to see Rome 
bombed. If I thought bombing Rome would carry us any 
measurable distance towards winning the war I should have 
nothing to say. But we are constantly assured that the 
Germans are achieving nothing in the military sense by bomb- 
ing London. What, then, should we achieve by bombing Rome, 
whose war industries, such as they are, cannot compare for a 
moment in importance with London’s. Rome, for one thing, 
is not a port. Ostia is, and Ostia is a fair target. But Rome 
happens to contain historic remains such as no city in the world 
except Athens—which, of course, can be bombed with pro- 
priety if Rome can—possesses. The only tangible memorials 
of the Athens of Pericles and the Rome of Augustus are unique 
and irreplaceable. They are a possession of the world, not of 
Italy alone. If what is left of the Forum or the Colosseum were 
destroyed by an earthquake the disaster would be deplored 
throughout the world, and rightly. But a great many people, 
it appears, want to see them destroyed by the R.A.F. Does the 
bombardment of Taranto and Brindisi and Bari and Turin and 
Genoa and Milan and Naples—all most legitimate objectives 
—treally not suffice? 


* * * + 


With the death of Eric Gill a singularly distinctive figure 
passes from the twentieth-century stage. The long beard, the 
monkish gown, the biretta, made him that to the outward eye, 
and the variety of his accomplishments justify the adjective on 
other grounds. There can be, and are, many views about his 
sculpture—and he inspired numerous imitators to convert what 
may be termed repository art into a kind of repository art-and- 
craft, represented by unstained oak Stations of the Cross and 
statues in various angular attitudes—but about the beauty of 
his typography there can be no two opinions. Everyone who 
has ever noted the uniform lettering above Messrs. W. H. 
Smith’s bookshops is familiar with it, and printers know how 
attractive a page of Gill Sans type can make. The Times 
obituary notice, I observe, states that “ Gill poured forth a long 
series of highly literary works,” which rouses 
curiosity as to what the adjective excised at the last moment 
was. If it was “controversial” I should agree, though the 
reason for cutting it out is not obvious. 

* * * * 

Letters do get through to this country from unoccupied 
France. One reached me last Monday—November 18th. I 
looked to see when it was posted. The date was August 18th. 

JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: THE ITALIAN 


NOVEMBER 22, 1940 


REVERSES 


By STRATEGICUS 


DISTINGUISHED British General has just committed 

himself to the statement that the disadvantage of being 
compelled to act on exterior lines is that “ whilst the German 
air force can move from centre to circumference, ours has to 
move from circumferenoe towards centre and beyond.” The last 
two words were presumably added ex abundantia cautelae ; 
but they do not redeem the statement from absurdity. The 
real disadvantage is that while the enemy works radially from 
the centre, we are compelled to traverse very much greater 
distances on the circumference. He could turn his air force 
east or west half a dozen times while we are making our way 
slowly over the circumference ; and during this period our 
force must be completely out of action. The disadvantage has 
this effect: it compels us to work to the ideal of two different 
forces, only indirectly influencing each other. As the con- 
dition governs our attempt to assist Greece, it is well to look 
it firmly in the face and realise its real seriousness. We have 
to visualise the possibility of creating in the Near East a force 
equal to any that may be sent against it. 

While that position is still distant we have, at present, the 
spectacle of the actual force we have been able to accumulate 
in the Eastern Mediterranean compensating by its skill for its 
lack of numbers ; and this inevitably encourages us to look 
forward to the time when, with further reinforcements, we 
shall be able to shape our action nearer to our desire. Even 
if we could take the Italian report of the Taranto episode as 
the truth, it was carried out with the daring and deftness the 
skilful design deserved. Taranto seemed immune from inter- 
ference. On paper the harbour looks perfectly sale. The 
water in the inner harbour, indeed, is so shallow that large 
vessels cannot even sink in it; and it had almost complete 
protection against invading sea-craft. It formed, however, no 
safe harbourage against the British sea air-arm. It will be 
remembered that it was not we but the Italians who threatened 
that from the air they could make any Mediterranean base 
a death-trap for nava! vessels. In the event it was we and 
not they who provided the demonstration of what skill and 
daring can do. Mussolini's admissions are not substantially 
different from the Admiralty’s claims, except that he omits 
the cruisers and auxiliaries and puts the best face he can on 
the damage done to the capital ships. The spendthrift never 
confesses all his debts ; and we may be content to accept the 
admission that one-half of the Italian battleships are out of 
action for some time. 

The action thus baldly stated lacks most of the finish with 
which it was endowed. It was a very elaborate operation. 
The aircraft-carriers had to be covered by a naval force 
adequate to their protection ; and while the work was being 
carried out light forces dispersed a convoy for Albania, probably 
destroying three of the four vessels and enabling the Italian 
destroyer escort to show once more their aptitude for flight. 
Every part of the action had been so carefully planned that 
it seemed almost a casual visit in which by accident success 
was achieved. How well the Navy does these things, and how 
little the true dimensions of their action are appreciated! Rear- 
Admiral Harwood seems to be fast passing into history as a 
commander who had the good luck to encounter the Graf Spee 
and the added luck to hammer respect into it. But it was 
much more than that that sent him to the Admiralty. Sound 
foresight, careful planning and cool daring arranged the 
encounter and pressed it to a successful issue. 

However the action at Taranto be written off, it was a 
disaster for the Italians and a most heartening victory for us. 
But it was not the only blow that we have struck for Greece. 
Albania has two main ports, Durazzo and Valona. The latter 
is about §7 miles from the Italian port of Otranto, which has, 
at least, the value that it is only half the distance from Albania 
that Brindisi is. But both of these Albanian gateways for 
reinforcements have been heavily punished. Durazzo, the 
larger, standing about 100 miles from Brindisi, was completely 
gutted about ten days ago. Sarande, a smaller port, has also 


been heavily bombed. The base of Konispol has suffered with 
Naples and Cagliari (in Sardinia). Elbasan, and the roaq 
between it and Koritza, have been bombarded. Indeed, the 
number of Albanian and Italian bases which have beep 
bombed with all the skill and resolution which we now expect 
from the Royal Air Force makes a long list ; and the attack 
is continuing. Even this does not exhaust the toll of blows 
Italy has suffered within the last ten days. Mussolini states 
that he asked to be allowed to participate in the air-attack upon 
Britain ; but the first appearance in numbers over this country 
cost the Italian Air Force a loss of thirteen machines without 
the compensation of inflicting any upon the Royal Air Force. 
There is more still; for the operations in the Sudan have 
not been going well for the Italians. 

Worst of all has been the Greek campaign. As I write, yt 
has been in operation for three and a half weeks. In four 
days the Dutch army was brought to surrender ; in eighteen 
the Belgian army laid down its arms ; in eight days from the 
beginning of the battle of the Somme, Marshal Pétain admits, 
it was necessary to think of an armistice. Yet here in twenty- 
four days the Greek army is in Albania over half the frontier 
and is throwing back the patrols who have penetrated across 
the Kalamas river. Excuses have been found in the terrain 
and the weather ; but they do not explain the Italian reverse, 
The Italian strength in Albania may not have been as great 
as it was reputed; but it was probably greater than was 
required to overrun the Greek outposts. In that preliminary 
phase, which it was necessary to get through rapidly in order 
to bring the main force into action, considerable forces could 
not be engaged. The terrain is admittedly difficult ; but it 
was not more difficult after the outbreak of war than before, 
and the Italians have had every opportunity of preparing 
the appropriate measures. It was they who suddenly attacked 
the Greeks, and not the Greeks who surprised them. Their 
staff officers have had the advantage of studying the German 
tactics on the ground in each of Hitler’s campaigns ; yet they 
have shown no signs that they have derived any profit from it. 
Only now are they beginning to use aeroplanes to assist the 
advance of the troops, and even now they have given no 
suggestion that they fully appreciate the use of tanks in areas, 
such as the coastal, where they can be used. 

Making every allowance for the surprise of finding them- 
selves faced by the brilliant and splendid resistance which 
the Greeks have exhibited, it should not have been beyond 
the power of Italy to have launched, at the first moment, a 
sufficient number of first-rate troops, with perfect equipment, 
to brush aside the Greek resistance. The Alpini are not 
presumably needed in the African desert! In no single par- 
ticular have the Italians looked like a victorious army. The 
Greeks have made them seem like novices. Mussolini does 
not improve matters by raising the memory of the Abys- 
sinian campaign. It is a poor commendation for a Roman 
empire-builder that he can only recall the victory over a com- 
paratively unarmed and untrained race. His speech, indeed, 
was so Clearly that of a discomfited leader that it may even 
mislead us as to the facts that govern the situation. As com- 
pared with Greece, Italy is immensely strong, rich and for- 
midable. If it is not the case of Russia and Finland again. 
there is at least a gross disparity between the two nations; 
and in this case Italy does not stand alone. If she did, and 
Greece could hold out until the real snows begin, she might 
exact a heavy toll for every step she yields. 

But the campaign in the Near East is part of the enemy 
plan for the destruction of the British Empire. It was meant 
originally to assist in the operations for the direct reduction 
of Britain. If the advance against Egypt has been allowed 
to drag on to such a pitch that the British defence is now s0 
strongly reinforced that it requires a diversion, it is still part 
of the enemy plan; and Germany is as much concerned in it 
as Italy. We may encourage ourselves with the thought that 
the campaign of diversion now requires another diversion to 
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redeem it from failure; and nothing can remove the memory 
of these multiplied reverses. But behind the small forces 
engaged at present in Albania and Greece lie others in far 
greater number than Greece can muster, with Italian factories 
to supply them with all that modern troops require for suc- 
cessful campaigning; and behind them stand German troops 
with a disciplined staff. Germany does not move until her 
Jans are made complete to the last detail; and then she strikes 
with shattering effect. 

Our problem is to assist Greece to the full measure of our 
ywer. For the moment, in defending herself, Greece has 
notably helped us. The difficulty we find in providing ade- 
quate aid is, as I have shown already, the handicap of 
operating on exterior lines combined with the infinitely worse 
handicap that our resources are not commensurate with our 
needs. We have to make the most and the best of them. Even 
a few months will make a vast difference in them. But we 
cannot ignore the fact that it is now when Italy is disturbed 
by a number of reverses, none of them great in itself but in 
sum by no means negligible, that opportunity is knocking at 


the door. 
THEN AND NOW 


By VERA LADY ELDERTON 
(ComMUNICATED TO “THE SPECTATOR” BY Max BEERBOHM] 


ES, I shall be 100 years old tomorrow morning—at 4.15, 

to be exact. And I think it was a very good idea of the 
Editor’s to invite me to write a few words about the many 
changes that I must have seen in the course of a long life. 
Long, but not nearly long enough for me! I am not (but, 
thank Heaven, I feel as though I were) as young as ever I was ; 
and to all intents and purposes, I am. 

My earliest memory is of a summer’s day when I was 
still an infant in arms. Mamma was dandling me up and down 
in the air, when in came Papa. I can see him now, flushed 
and with shining eyes, wearing his Garter star and riband, and 
can hear the exact tone in which he cried out, “ By God, she 
has the prettiest little voice I ever heard! ” Who “she ” was I 
did not know till I was older. Papa had just come back from 
Kensington Palace, after hearing the speech delivered to her 
Privy Council by the young Queen Victoria. 

Our town house was in Grosvenor Square, which I remember 
as being in those days a rather dismal place. I thank Heaven 
that I am and shall always be abreast of the times. The great 
tall buildings are a great improvement, in my humble but 
animated opinion. Indeed, the whole of Mayfair has changed 
for the better. In my young days there was still a turnpike 
at each end of every street there, as a protection against the 
highwaymen who still abounded. These ramshackle old bar- 
riers did not, however, keep the bears away in wintry weather 
(and weather in those days could be far wintrier than it can 
now). The bears used to come down, maddened with hunger, 
from Hampstead and from Campden Hill, seeking whom they 
might devour. All doors had to be bolted at sunset. I remem- 
ber how night after night in “the hungry ’forties” Papa 
would sit, loaded for bear, at the open window of the dining- 
room and account for many of these marauders. He left me his 
London game-book in his will, and I always wish I hadn’t mis- 
laid it. For he was one of the crack shots of his day. 

Public executions must already, I think, have been abolished; 
for I certainly never saw one. But the famous Tyburn gibbet 
still reared its great height just where the eastern end of 
Connaught Place is now; and I remember that I once dared my 
twin-brother Henry to climb it—which he did, for he was a 
plucky and agile little rascal. One morning soon after that 
exploit, he dared me, en revanche, to sweep the main chimney 
of our house. I was rather daunted at first, but, to cut a long 
story short, I did in due course triumphantly wave my broom 
from the chimney-pot and scramble down again, black but 
proud. It so happened that Mr. Charles Lamb, now famous 
as “the gentle Elia,” dined at our house that evening (for 
Papa and Mamma, though they had not, I think, much in 
common, were both of them very fond of hearing puns made). 
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Having recently written an article about chimneysweeps, Mr. 
Lamb was much excited at hearing of my deed, and when I 
came down to dessert he said, “ You ought to be a good card- 
player, for you follow soot,” and I remember wondering rather, 
until the joke was explained to me, why every one laughed so 
much at what had been said by this gentleman. I can see him 
now—a short, thick-set man with a humorous twinkle. 

Children in those days were, I think, more at liberty to go 
their own way than they are now. I don’t know whether this 
was a good thing. I am inclined to think it must have been 
a bad one, so firmly do I believe in what is called “ the latest.” 
But the fact does, I think, remain that we Early-Victorian 
kiddies (or kids, as we were then less fondly called) enjoyed a 
larger latitude in climbing, &c, than our successors in the 
next, the present, the better century. And perhaps the reason 
was that we were so vastly in the majority. What were a 
father and mother against twelve children? Families of twelve 
were de rigueur in those days. My parents’ family numbered 
upwards of twenty, so that many of us knew each other only 
by sight, as it were. But even so there was, I think, more 
camaraderie among us than there is in the modern family of 
one or at most two. 

On great occasions there would be a full muster of us, young 
and old. For instance, the whole tribe attended the opening 
of the Crystal Palace in ’51, and I remember that during the 
ceremony I said in a shrill voice, “I'd like to smash all this 
glass!” But Papa, who was a friend of Sir Joseph Paxton, said 
“Sh!” and I quieted down—which was unlike me. If there 
had been some stones handy, things might have been different. 
I am always proud of the part I played in the Suffragette dis- 
turbances that occurred not so very long ago. But to return 
to earlier days. The funeral of the Duke of Wellington was 
a great event in our lives. The victor of Waterloo—* the Iron 
Duke,” as he was called because of the iron shutters that he 
had put up at Apsley House when the mob broke his windows 
at the time of his opposition to the first Franchise Bill—had 
a great hold on the public imagination, and on ours especially, 
because as a young man he had made a proposal of marriage to 
Mamma, and had always remained, I think, rather épris. He 
often used to call on her, always with a bouquet of pink and 
white roses. I can see him now—a tall man with a cocked 
hat and rather a Jewish nose. I wish he could have lived long 
enough to lead the Balaclava Charge with Lord Cardigan, for 
indeed he was young to the last, and I am old-fashioned 
enough not to be able to write of him without emotion—at the 
risk of being (very rightly) sneered at by those gay young 
“ intellectuals ” with whom I get along so well. 

Mention of Balaclava reminds me of the great night when 
news reached us of the fall of Sebastopol. That was “ some- 
thing like” a night! But it was destined to pale beside the 
night when we heard of the relief of Mafeking, many years 
later. My dear husband and I had dined at home that evening, 
and I remember we were having a violent quarrel about some- 
thing or other when in rushed our young friend Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, waving a small Union Jack. He sank down, breathless, 
on to a chair, and then, “ Mafeking,” he said, “is relieved!” 
A few minutes later the three of us were dancing arm in arm 
up and down Piccadilly, and round and round Trafalgar 
Square, three among many millions of revellers like ourselves, 
but next morning Kipling wrote his well-known poem 
“ Recessional.” This was considered rather a sudden volte- 
face by some of his friends. But genius cannot be judged by 
ordinary standards. “ Rudkip,” as we all called him, was 
certainly a man of genius. I often regret that he never went 
into the House of Commons, for I think he would have had a 
success there, being so interested in politics. 

Of the older school of politicians, I think the famous 
“ Dizzy ” was the one whose company I liked best. He had a 
wonderful way of coining phrases. I was once privileged to 
hear from his lips a pronouncement that became historic. This 
was at one of Lord Houghton’s famous breakfast parties in 
Charles Street. The aged Premier had arrived in London late 
on the previous night from the Congress of Berlin. Lord H., 
as we sat down to table, inquired, “ What was the upshot of 
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it all?” After a pause, Dizzy replied in his deep, hollow 
voice, “ I have brought back Peace, Retrenchment and Reform.” 


The effect was electrical; and there ensued a long silence, in 
which one could have heard a pin drop, before the conversa- 
tion became general. Mr. Whistler, that very clever American 
painter and wit, was among the guests, and so was his rival 
Oscar Wilde, and I think "e following anecdote has never 
found its way into print. Whistler said something more than 
usually witty. “Good heavens,” said Wilde, “I wish I had 
said that!” Whistler, quick as lightning, replied, “ Well, 
Oscar, I have noticed in the course of years that you do not 
always avoid the vice of plagiarism, and I think it not unlikely 
that sooner or later you will repeat what I have just said, 
leaving your hearers to suppose that you, not I, originated it!” 
After the roars of laughter had subsided, Mr. Alec Yorke (who 
was a Groom-in-Waiting) said, “I must tell that to the Queen.” 
A few weeks later he told me that he had done so, and that the 
Queen had said that she was not amused; but it must be 
remembered that she was still in deep mourning for the Prince 
Consort, whom, by the way, I never met, for he “ went out ” 
little, except in the circles frequented by “ Candle 
Faraday, “ Evolution” Huxley, and others of the scientific 
persuasion. Not that I have anything to say against science. 
I regard it as an immense blessing and improvement in every 
way 

And now I must break off, for I have so much to do at the 
Cabaret-Canteen that I am running. But what I have written 
is not all that I shall write. I see no reason why I should not 
in the course of nature live to be 200, and I shall then offer 
to generations yet unborn many spicy memorials of the years 
to come. 
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peace and war. The 


magnificent enterprise of recording all 
men down to 1900 goes bravely on through 
four great volumes of Part I ran from 


1261 to 17§1 3; here is the first volume (Abbey to Challis) of 
Part II*. In date, it gets behind Foster’s Alumn: Oxomenses 
which follows Wood’s Athenae in not starting until 1500) by 


240 years, though lack of records obscures the earliest genera- 
tions of scholars, still more those so boldly described by 
Fuller as having been disturbed in their studies “ first by the 
harraging of the Danes, then by the martial goings on of 


William the Conqueror, which much discomposed the studies 
of scholars in Cambridge,” since William, “ being a military 
man, not fond of learning.” Cambridge men may, 
if they choose, hold with Symonds D’Ewes that Cambridge 


was over 





was a flourishing University when Oxford was a bog overrun 
with brute beasts: but available lists of her alumni only go 
back to the stormy Cambridge of Henry III, turbulent (as 
Matthew Paris records) at the tournaments and tltngs of 
the nobility end gentry, the warfare between burgesses and 
scholars, the fights, spoilings, breakings-open of houses (and 
that even in Lent), and the fierce civil war between 
Northerners and Southerners. 

The gentlemen listed in Part II have left these wild 
mediaeval doings far behind them. To be sure, re begin 
in a bad period. generally regarded as the nadir of Cam 
bridge University life, numerically, intellectually and 
morally ; the time of which Gunning, who went up in 1785 

uugh his cheerful reminiscences are certainly not meant 
for another Quere’a Cantabrigiensis) says that~ drunkenness 
was almost universa!, tells of riotous, intoxicated and peculat- 
ing gentlemen taking Orders and being provided with college 
livings as a matter of course, and even remarks: ‘ Sorry am 
I to observe that for many years past the conduct of our 
undergraduates has become more outrageous than that of the 
Oxonians.” A bad time: but it produced (or did not stifle 
Coleridge. Wordsworth, Byron, the greater Pitt, Lord 
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Melbourne, and a host more of fine worthies, both within ang 
without the limits set by Abbey to Chailis. And it gave Place 
soon enough to the tremendous expansion and reflorescence of 
nineteenth-century Cambridge. 

Part II of this great work cannot contain so great a proces. 
sion of worthies as Part I, since it will cover only a century 
and a half. Not here shall we find that stupendou 3 array of 
fighting prelates, of monkish saints, of religious martyrs, 
stern Puritans, of golden-tongued translators, of philosophie 
Piatonists, of engeniused dramatists and poets, who coursej 
like stars through fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centyy 
Cambridge. Nevertheless, the procession continues, and th 
line in poets, adventurers, philosophers, scientists, and eye, 
clergy, remains good. The have, however, groyy 
inevitably more professional, less versatile, since the days whe, 
the Universities were so closely linked with the clerkly profes. 
sions that Anthony Wood could compile his two folio volume 
entirely about writers and bishops. Until lately, a man wa; 
apt to take Orders after taking his degree, settle into his 
living, and proceed to follow his natural talent for doing some. 
thing often to the great enrichment of learning. Ths 
clergy were astronomers, inventors, historians, trans- 
lators, magistrates, country gentlemen, anything that turned 
up. Here is the Reverend William Cecil, for instance, invent. 
ing the internal-combustion engine, and a few years later the 
Reverend James Challis, directing the Cambridge Observatory, 
inventing the meteoroscope and the transit reducer, and look. 
ing for and finding Neptune without knowing it; yet they 
spare moments from their starry, lunary and sublunary bus- 
nesses to write spirited protests to bishops about the shocking 
state of church life, and to erect machines in the rectory 
trees to extract their parishioners’ teeth. A few, overcome by 
their zeal for other pursuits, found no time for clerical work 
and renounced it, like the famous John Bacon, who 
instead to kite-flying and ballooning. challenging the attitude 
of the clergy to science in a pamphlet called The Curse of 
Conventionalism. Thomas Ashe, after spending 
years in Paris and editing Coleridge, ceased to wear the cloth 
But for the most part they found the cloth no_ hindrance, 
either research or to more worldly pursuits, such as 
challenging majors to duels. 
lot. Some have gone mad from ambition; others have 
married their cooks, or been High Church when in North 
Ireland, or destroyed oak benches in the nave. 

A mixed lot, like the other Cambridge alumm, of whom 
Dr. Venn points out that “If Part I produced a magician for 
the Czar of Russia and the inventor of Dover’s powder, Part 
II records the first successful use of weed-killer by a wife- 
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murderer, death in a diving-bell in the South Pacific.” and 
countless other achievements. To read these some ten 


thousand brief biographies, dug out from their sources witha 
patience and research truly Cambridge, is to peruse some ten 
thousand discreetly set-forth romances. One does not find 


ere the acid acerbities of Wood, the cheerful improprieties 
h the acid acerbiti wf Wood, t [ 

Aubrey, the malevolent snarlings of Hearne, or the gravely 
jorid encomiums of Fuller ; ut good ssi eeps out 
florid f Full but good gossi 


between the business-like statements of dates and facts. We 
hear that William Bruere, undergraduate, eloped te Gretna 
Green with a Miss Wagstaff, the daughter of a Cambricge 
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upholsterer, and lay in the Fleet for debt for six years ; 
Dr. Budd had in his service two maids, one of whom beca 
a celebrated actress, the other Emma Lady Hamilton; that 
Sir Wallis Budge, the Ezyptologist, would keep a company 


i 
sitting at dinner till dawn while he related his experience 


that the lawyer William Arabin was the original Seigeam 
Snubbins, and that his collected sayings are “a lasting tribute 
to the incoherences and muddle-headedness of his observa- 


tions.” Here, too, is CGunning’s friend, Whaley Armitage 
who would “ enjoy a hearty laugh, even on a Sunday.” 

The record of achievement is imposing, even intimidating. 
The alumni here listed may be ten thousand eccentrics, lik 
most of us; but their doings are grand. If Abbey to Challis 
can produce all this, what will the whole alphabet do? 
Not great names, the statesmen, bishops, inventors, 
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explorers, au hors, philosophers, astronomers-royal, who have 
illustrated ( bridge and the world by their deeds or words, 
but thousands of obscurer men have behaved so vigorously, so 
remarkably, as to stir the reader to admiring envy. They have 
“helped to form public opinion on continental matters,” 
revi’ ed the Kirklevington shorthorns, succeeded in always 
having in the partridge season a beefsteak pie with a brace of 
partridges with their breasts down on the beef, obtaine 
mysterious D.D.’s from abroad, compiled lunar tables, improved 
the navigation of the river Dee, gained the confidence of 
Persians, mystics, dervishes and Kalandars, converted Polish 
Jews, resided at the court of the Assyrian Patriarch and guided 
the Assyrian Church through troublous times, had a remarkable 
talent for whistling, received a medal from Queen Adelaide for 
a poem on the Creation, taken priest’s Orders as Beresford after 
taking deacon’s as Bottom—all kinds of feats. It nearly all seems 
a record of success. But not quite all. What happened to poor 
Nathaniel Arthy, who was admitted to Caius in 1854, and gets 
no word on his subsequent fortunes beyond the severe finality 
of “ Made a failure of his life”? Rather invidious, perhaps, 
since so many of us do this. The manner of poor Mr. Arthy’s 
failure we shall never know. He stands between his father and 
brother, two respectable clergymen who did not make failures 
of their lives, or if they did it is not mentioned. Later we meet 
another Caius man who “fell upon evil days and failed 
in life.’ But, with the magnificent records of the other alumni 
before us, one feels that a kindly eye could have unearthed 
something to the credit of both these ill-starred beings. 

It is an absorbing record, compiled with the utmost 
ingenuity and skill against handicaps. A record, as Dr. Venn 
says in his excellent preface, of man, his adventures, achiev-- 
ments, eccentricities, courage, genius, his many kinds of life 
and of death. Three centuries ago Fuller observed that where 
Mars keeps his term, the Muses are apt to make their vacation. 
Here, once again as ever, comes Mars with his barbarous 
attack: may the Cambridge Muses survive it. 


ANOTHER LORD HALIFAX 


By LORD DAVID CECIL 


ITERARY persons in these last disturbed years have spent 

a lot of their time arguing as to whether they should or 
shou!d not write about politics. “ The artist,” say some, “ has 
no right to turn his face away from the sufferings of his fellow- 
men.” “On the contrary,” proclaim their opponents, “it is 
his duty to devote himself to his art, regardless of every other 
consideration.” Both, however, seem to take for granted that, 
should he like to write about politics, he is perfectly qualified 
todo so. This is odd ; it is also mistaken. The real objection 
to literary people writing about politics is that they generally 
do it very badly. Politics is a severely practical business, 
regulated at every turn by the actual and the possible, only 
concerned with ideas in so far as they may be translated into 
action. Artists, unused to practical affairs and accustomed to 
dwell mainly in a realm of ideas which they judge by how far 
they satisfy intellect and imagination, are hopelessly at sea in 
such a subject. Little as he realises it, a poet on politics usually 


sounds as inept and amateurish as a statesman on literature. 
There is not much to choose between Shelley on the functions 
of the State and Lord X. on the value of the Classics. 


All this makes it the more surprising that George Savile, first 
Marquis of Halifax, should be so forgotten. For forgotten he 
is. In the brown seclusion of college libraries, or hidden in 
the murky recesses of second-hand bookshops, his works 
slumber through the years unopened. Yet they are almost the 
only English writings on politics equally worth reading for their 


thought and their art. They are also encouragingly short. 
Halifax was a master, as supreme as La Rochefoucauld, of the 
aphorism ; the single concentrated sentence reflecting in its 
gleaming surface a whole vista of thought. Indeed, his art 
is richer than La Rochefoucauld’s. For, living as he did at 


the of the seventeenth century, he combined an Augustan 
lucidity with something of the free splendour of the 


thans. “‘ Where sense is wanting, everything is want- 
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ing,” he will say, as crisply as Lord Chesterfield ; and then a 
page or two later, with an echo of Sir Thomas Browne, “ Truth 
hath eternity in her; she knoweth not how to die.” 

But it is the intelligence behind his words which makes 
it so memorable. These feather-light sentences carry 
easily a huge weight of truth. There was no danger of 
Halifax being at sea in his subject. An Ambassador, a 
Parliamentarian, a Minister, a confidential adviser in turn to 
Charles II, James II and William III, he passed his whole life 
at the pulsing centre of public affairs. But, unlike most states- 
men, he had a speculative mind. Seated at the turbulent 
council tables of restoration and revolution, his high-bred 
mocking face framed by the sculptured curls of his full- 


bottomed wig, he preserved his detachment. Always he 
watched, noted, reflected. The handful of pamphlets and 


isolated sayings which make up the slender volume of his 
work represent the considered conclusions of his long and 
varied experience. 

They are not cheerful conclusions. The artist in Halifax 
gave him a natural distaste for the drab shapelessness of 
practical life; “the Government of the world is a great 
thing,” he said; “but it is a very coarse one too, compared 
with the fineness of speculative knowledge.” Experience in- 
tensified this distaste. The stately, scornful irony which is 
his prevailing tone is the expression of a profoundly disillu- 
sioned spirit. Human beings, so far as he could see, were 
so incurably, so universally weak, foolish and selfish. “ Frailty,” 
he declared, “is the incurable nature of mankind.” He ex- 
tended his distrust of men to their ideals and institutions ; 
did they not inevitably partake of the imperfection of their 
creators? Systems, perfect in theory, are never foolproof in 
practice. “When a man looks upon the rules which are 
made, he will think there are no faults in the world ; when he 
looks on the faults, there are so many that he may be tempted 
to think there are no rules.” Yet—and this is what makes 
Halifax very unusual—disillusionment did not lead him to be 
indifferent. It sobered, but did not-weaken, a deep passion 
for order, for liberty, for the honour of his country. Indeed, 
the fact that he had learnt not to idealise its objects made his 
passion more impressive. “Liberty is the mistress of man- 
kind, she has charms which do so dazzle us that we find 
beauties in her which perhaps are not there, as we do in other 
mistresses ; yet if she were not a beauty, the world would not 
run mad for her.” 

Moreover, he never ceased to think it worth while for men 
to work for true ideals. Only he must do it with cool head 
and clear eyes. It was no use trusting to men’s good will; 
“ State business,” he said sadly, “is a cruel trade; good nature 
is a bungler at it.” A wise man, too, is careful never to pin 
his faith to any one creed or party. “In this world,” he 
remarked, “man is saved by his want of faith.” To preserve 
his independence of judgement had been a principle by which 
he guided his own political career. At one moment he cup- 
ported King against Parliament, at another Parliament against 
King; now he was for relaxing the strictness of the law, 
now for intensifying it. The more stupid among his contem- 
poraries, bewildered by these changes, accused him of duplicity; 
they called him the Trimmer. With pride he welcomed the 
name. As the skilled sailor trims his boat between contrary 
winds, so, he held, the skilled statesman should trim the ship 
of State between the winds of opposing factions. Moderation 
has a bad name nowadays; it has become a synonym for a 
muddled head and a timid spirit. But there is a hard-headed 
moderation grounded on the realisation that enthusiasm is 
generally unjustified. Halifax’s was of this kind. Since all 
parties and policies have their faults, the best chance, in his 
view, of neutralising their ill-effects was to try to strike a 
balance between them; between freedom and authority, 
Monarchy and Republic, revolution and stagnation; Whig and 
Tory. The people should not direct the Government; but 
they must not be ruled against their own consent. We should 
work for peace, but keep always equipped for war. A policy 
grounded on this sort of principle minimises evils even though 
it does not avoid them. And that is the most a reasonable 
man can hope for. “ For,” said Halifax, “the best definition 
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of the best Government is that which hath no inconveniences 
but such as are supportable ; for inconveniences there must be.” 

He does not seem to have found many disciples even in his 
own time. Perhaps it is natural that people should not be 
drawn to a leader so openly contemptuous of them. “ Nothing,” 
he remarks tartly, “ hath an uglier look than reason when it is 
not of our side.” But the truth is that Halifax’s is a cold 
wisdom; and mankind does not like cold wisdom, especially 
when it is applied to politics. Poor, hopeful mankind is always 
rushing after some political gospel which offers to free it 
miraculously from the ills inevitable to human society. At this 
very moment people all over Europe are steeling themselves 
to endure our present ordeal by talking of “The new and 
better order” they will create after it is over: while from 
every quarter of the globe Fascists, Communists, pacifists, dis- 
tributists explain to us volubly what this order is to be like. 

Their achievements up to the present are not such as to 
encourage us to hope much from their promises. Perhaps no 
order is ever so very new. Perhaps the Trimmer was a better 
adviser after all. Certainly he is not out of date. No thinker 
makes us realise more clearly how superficial are the differ- 
ences between one age and another. Again and again the 
topical aptness of his words makes us start. He knows what 
is wrong with dictators: “Ambition is a devouring beast; 
when it has swallowed one province, instead of being clogged, 
it has so much the greater stomach for another”; with the 
nations that let themselves be ruled by dictators: “ Liberty 

can neither be got nor kept, but by so much care that man- 
kind is generally unwilling to give the price for it”; with the 
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public opinion that refuses to realise the danger of dictators. 
“A nation is a great while before it can see, and generally . 
must feel before its sight is quite cleared”; with those who 
shrink from resisting dictators: “Wise venturing is the moy 
commendable part of human prudence ”; with those who think 
it possible to appease dictators: “A wise man, treating with 
another, does not rely on his promises against his nature» 

He has a warning for romantic reactionaries: “ Time ha 
drawn a veil over the faults of former days, or else we should 
see the same deformities as we condemn in our own time”. 
for hopeful revolutionaries: “When the people contend ra 
their liberty, they seldom get anything by their victory by 
new masters”; for busy, confident reformers: “To kno, 
when to leave things alone is a high pitch of good seng” 
We have nothing to teach him about party-men and party 
discipline: “Ignorance maketh most men go into a party and 
shame keepeth them from getting out of it,” and “ A party sets 
up the exercise of martial law; once enrolled, the man tha 
quitteth, if they had their way, would be hanged for a deserter,” 

And, for once moved to forget his customary sceptical de. 
tachment, he voices with an emotion, all the more poignant 
for the vigilant restraint with which it is expressed, that in. 
grained patriotism which has proved England’s real safeguard 
in her late and present perils. “Our Trimmer is far from 
idolatry in other things; in one only he cometh near it. For 
the earth of England, though perhaps inferior to many places 
abroad, to him there is Divinity in it; and he would rather 
die than see a spire of English grass trampled down by a 
foreign trespasser.” 


TRAINING 


By A MILITARY CORRESPONDENT 


T is more than dangerous to indulge in prophecy, but it 

seems at least probable that next spring will see the crisis 
of the war. How operations will develop remains to be seen, 
but it is clear that the Middle East and the Eastern 
Mediterranean will be theatres of decisive importance, for 
access to the oil-wells of the Middle East seems almost certain 
to become a vital issue. Meanwhile no secret has been made 
of the Government’s aim of despatching a force, sooner or 
later, to the Continent, and it is possible that this may happen 
within the next twelve months. 

If this should happen, it would impose an enormous task 
on the British Army. This Army has, so far as the numbers 
of men embodied are concerned, expanded more than tenfold 
in the space of two years. Of the intake into the Army in this 
period some have served in the Territorial Army or have 
received military training through other sources, but many 
more have had to be trained in the first elements before being 
fit to be given the multifarious instruction which the modern 
soldier needs before he can give a good account of himself in 
battle. The training of a smaller force in a longer time would 
in itself suffice to impose a considerable strain on the neces- 
sarily limited amount of talent for instructing which any 
nation has available for the purpose. 

Within the last thirty years the task of training the soldier 
has undergone a revolution, and not only in the technical 
sense but also, to some extent, in the very type of man whom 
it is the intention to produce. “ Bravery in battle ” was for the 
German General Staff of Imperial times the essential formula; 
but bravery in battle, though just as necessary now as then— 
in fact probably more so—is no longer enough. The intensity 
of shell-fire developed during the last war forced units in 
action to disperse; and dispersion had the effect, particularly 
in mobile operations, of compelling small detachments to 
operate, out of reach of senior officers, under the command of 
subalterns and non-commissioned officers. For a considerable 
period there raged, on the German side, a controversy between 
young intellectuals like Geyer, in the High Command, who 
wished to base the system of defence, and indeed of attack, on 
individualism, and older officers, like Von Lossberg, who 
thought that the execution of these theories demanded of the 
common soldier qualities of mind and will which he did not 


possess. The addition of intense air-attack to the artillery 
barrage has made dispersion and decentralisation more necessary 
than ever, and the modern army has to contain a high 
proportion of men who not only have the habit of unquestioning 
obedience to orders, but who also possess the intelligence and 
the training to understand their purpose and to be able to 
interpret them. 

The habit of unquestioning obedience and the power of 
intelligent interpretation are not very often found together, 
and it is easy to understand the reasons which made Von 
Lossberg shrink from attempting to base a tactical system 
upon the combination. The British Army has, with admittedly 
much more promising human material than the German Army 
of either 1917 or 1940, to train its men to the point of making 
such a system effective. It has also to train men in the use 
of a range of weapons and equipment even more complicated 
than in 1918 and infinitely more so than in 1914. It has 
also to remember that it is opposed to an Army trained to 
endure great hardship and, at present at any rate, inspired 
to do so by a fanatical devotion to the person and the cause 
of its Fuhrer. 

This is, clearly, a task of immense magnitude, and the 
adjustment of training programmes requires a high degree of 
subtlety and skill. A small exaggeration of the immediate 
importance of physical training may lead to inadequate 
instruction in the use of weapons, undue emphasis on weapon- 
training may mean inadequate opportunities for learning tactics; 
large numbers of men have to be taught the care and main- 
tenance of vehicles, as well as how to drive them, but at the 
same time they have to be able to march long distances without 
excessive fatigue in case their vehicles fail or are destroyed, 
or a situation occurs in which they cannot be used. Finally 
it has to be borne in mind that the day has only twenty-four 
hours, and that if an adequate number of them is not set 
apart for rest and recreation both instructors and instructed 
will become stale, over-tired and in consequence less efficient. 

Yet even this catalogue of the problems involved in the 
training of the Army is not complete. The Army has a part 
to play in the liberation of Europe: but it almost certainly 
cannot, in the last resort, liberate Europe without setting foot 
in it. But the disembarkation of a force on a coast which is 
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occupied by an enemy is one of the most difficult operations 
of war. To carry it out successfully requires the co-operation 
of all three services, perfect timing, elaborate arrangements 
for the physical act of landing men and materials: it calls 
for dashing leadership, thorough staff work and a force of 
men familiar with each phase of the work they have to take. 
In other words, it has to be recognised, as it is recognised, 
that in the circumstances in which we are now placed the 
training of an expeditionary force involves special factors 
distinct from the problem of training in general. The publica- 
tion in the Press of photographs showing troops practising 
landing on a strip of coast said to be in the Western Command 
shows not only that the authorities understand this aspect of 
their duties themselves, but also that they desire it to be 
appreciated by the public. 

If the war is to enter another critical phase in the spring, 
the importance of the right use of the months of winter can 
scarcely be exaggerated. The responsibility of those charged 
with the direction of the training of the Army is second only 
to that of the men in control respectively of air operations 
and aircraft production. ‘They have clearly appreciated both 
the magnitude of their task and the main elements in it. Its 
successful completion will need not only energy but also the 
essential gifts of a critical mind: clear thinking, well-balanced 
thinking, and the determined avoidance of catchwords—in 
particular a careful use of those two simple but extremely 
misleading words, defence and attack. The Battle of France 
exposed the fallacies of passive defence: it did nothing to 
vindicate the wisdom of blind assault. 


A COMMUNIST CONVERTED 


By RANJEE G. SHAHANI 


LITTLE before the present war broke out—to be more 

exact, in August, 1939—I had occasion to go to Cannes 

for the day. I had boarded the train quickly, for it does not 
stop long at Beaulieu, where I lived. 

When I entered the compartment, I found two Frenchmen 




















engaged in a heated discussion. The first was a young man of 
thirty-five, lean, hungry-looking, with large blazing grey eyes. 
His rage was violent and sustained; his jaws snapped 
viciously ; and the words issued from his mouth laden, as it 
were, with the smell of gun-powder. “ Except for mentality- 
value, which is the only ‘God’ or good value,” he was saying, 
“all are born equal ; all are entitled to as good a time as the 
others: but through the gangster element (devoid of all con- 
science) everything has gone from bad to worse until, in the 
case of France, we have reached the last phase of the great 
crack-up. . . . Why can’t you talk of real things? Why have 
a few bipeds, ugly, useless, parasitic, been allowed to take 
good money for nothing while millions go short of food? Yes, 
yes, I’m talking of the rotten two hundred families, but also 
of others. Our ministers, generals, admirals, politicoes—all, all 
are scoundrels, strutting their brief hour upon the boards of 
this lovely stage. Look at them and their actions, and then 
try to think: would anyone, having a drop of sense, waste 
two yells on such useless muck? Jobbery, robbery, snobbery 
—that’s what they stand for. We are ruled by fleas and bugs.” 


He paused to take breath and then went on more angrily than 
ever: “I pray whatever ‘great’ there be, that they receive 
their just reward. The tragic part of the whole thing is that 
it is coming sooner than they expect... .” 


“Very well,” said his companion, “ France is corrupt ; but 
where have you a country in the world where man is more 


civilised? I know of none.” 
“Civilised is not the word. You mean decadent. We 
are more rotten than a rotten tripe. Now look at Russia! 


There, believe me, you have a brave new world. Man in that 


great land is creatively alive, free to pursue his destiny in his 
own way. Communism is the thing. It gives man integral 
liberty = 


His interlocutor smiled indulgently and said: “But you 


have a father and mother, Monsieur?” 
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A silence fell, which was not interrupted for some time. I 
looked from the one to the other. The Communist appeared 
perturbed ; the other, obviously a Frangais moyen, middlz- 
aged, bearded, wearing a shirt none too clean and displaying a 
heavy silver watch-chain, appeared to be enjoying some fun. 
He rolled a cigarette, gave me a swift wink, and repeated his 
question. 

“T’m an accident,” said the Communist at last. 

“Tiens! Tiens! I thought all of us had a mother, though 
many of us may not be sure of our father. Monsieur, then, is 
self-created ?” 

“Do you remember the words?—‘ For this cause shall a 
man forsake both father and mother.’ Well, that’s my case.” 

“So you are quoting Christ now?” 

“And why not?” 

“ Do you believe in Him? ” 

“ No, I don’t.” 

“Well, then, why take His name in vain?” 

“ Because Jesus was a Communist, though an insipid one. 
His times were not ripe for the true light. Still, He had the 
root of the matter in Him.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! Christ and Communism are poles 
apart. It is absurd to mix them up. Christ preached love, 
not violence. If He was a Communist, then His must have been 
a Communism of love. His methods are not for bandits and 
rufhans.” 

“Are you referring to me, Monsieur?” 

“No, to Russia. She believes in cruelty, and so is anti- 
Christian.” 

“ Nothing doing without force in this world. That’s where 
Jesus erred. ‘If it is necessary to crack skulls,’ said Lenin, 
‘well, then, we must crack ’em.’ That’s sense.” 

I looked out of the window. Pretty villas and beautifully- 
kept gardens succeeded one another at regular intervals. 
Flowers, flowers, everywhere there were flowers. One did 
not feel tempted to pluck them for fear of spoiling their 
gaiety which seemed to rise like a wordless hymn to the sun. 

At the next station the elderly Frenchman picked up his 
hat, his packets, and descended, not without bidding us good- 
bye. He was replaced by a newly-married couple. The man 
was about twenty-five years of age ; the girl seemed scarcely 
twenty. Simple workers or peasants on a honeymoon trip. 
He was blond, attractive, with frank blue eyes and a slightly 
gauche manner. She was a tall brunette, with a very white 
skin and a small turned-up nose. 

The Communist examined them carefully, made a wry face, 
and then, apropos of nothing, said: “Comrade, when the 
honeymoon is over, what then? Back to the foul factory with 
its microbes or to the plough and the mill-round of petty 
duties!” 

“T don’t know what you are talking about; and, in any 
case, don’t call me a comrade,” said the young man, sitting 
up and looking annoyed. “Life is not a perpetual holiday. 
One must work.” 

“For the bloated Capitalists? Ah, comrade, you are so 
used to being exploited that you have come to love your 
chains. Too bad! You are young enough and vigorous 
enough to re-shape the world.” 

“What do I want to re-shape the world for? I have no 
such foolish ambition. We have all we need in France.” 

“Indeed! France is rotten from rind to core. All its 
fruits are Dead Sea fruit. Have you ever felt the taste of 
wormwood in your mouth?” 

“Il est cinglé (He is crazy), said the girl softly. 

The Communist, who had sharp ears, heard the remark. 
“ No, comrade, it is not I who am cinglé, but those who having 
not. Our country is doomed. The future is with 
She has done away with all the silly shibboleths that 
We must look to her for light.” 

When he left, the girl laughed aloud. “How quickly I 
stopped his ranting! ” she told her husband. “I knew that 
the word ‘ Royalist’ would blow him out like a candle.” 

“ He was a fool,” said the young man to me. “ He talked of 
Russia like a book, but he did not seem to know anything of 


eyes see 
Russia. 
poison life here. 
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his own country. He said that the fruits of our land had the 
taste of wormwood. I never heard greater rot. I know, for 
I'm a farmer. Our fruits are the finest in the world. .. . He 
seemed to pity us ; but it is we who pity him and his kind. 
There is nothing grander than to till the earth. Have you 
ever seen, Monsieur, a team of horses and a ploughman 
against the skyline at sunset after rain? If not, you have 
missed something wonderful. When I fling the seeds, with a 
rhythmic cast of the hand, I seem to grow an inch or two. 
Impossible to describe my emotion in words. It is like moving 
to music, music unheard but none the less real. It is a 
privilege to create life out of darkness: the first seeds, the 
first stalks, make me jump for joy. [I’m poor, but I would not 
change my condition for a kingdom. . . .” 

We were silent. The train rolled along. I saw a bird on a 
telegraph post preening its wings. The lemon- and orange- 
trees were so packed with fruit that they seemed scarcely real. 
A dog rose from somewhere, followed us at great speed, then, 
panting, gave up the chase. 

Suddenly the girl sat up and said: “ People talk a lot these 
days of Communism and Hitlerism and other abominations ; 
but I think that the plough will outlast them all, as it will 
outlast most other things!” 

“ Who told you that?” I could not help asking. 

“But no one, Monsieur. I speak as I feel.” 

As I listened to her words, and recalled those of her husband 
and of the middle-aged Frenchman, I seemed to see the -real 
France, the France that most of us foreigners never appear to 
understand. In this land of logic and reason it is often the 
emotions that speak and decide. The intellect, like humour 
in England, is but an armour. “The heart has reasons of 
which the head knows nothing.” These are profoundly French 
words. If we were to be privileged to have a peep into the 
soul of this people, we should find them listening to the sobs 
and orisons of Pascal in the Pensées. 

We had reached Cannes. I said good-bye to the young 
couple, and departed. I never saw them again. But I did 
meet the militant Communist some ten months later in strange 
circumstances. While fleeing from France in June last, and 
making the round of the ports in search for a boat, I 
encountered him on the jammed pavement outside the 
British Consulate. Like thousands of others, he was seeking 
to quit the country. I spoke to him. “ Well, do you still 
cling to your fancy ideas?” I asked at last. His answer sur- 
prised me: “On était trop heureux ... On ne savait pas .. .” 
There were tears in his eyes, and his words sounded like a 
dirge. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT 


By W. B. SELBIE 


HERE lies before me the old Liddell and Scott which I 

used as a boy at school more than sixty years ago. It is 
dirty, thumbed, dog-eared, and the binding is cracked and 
broken. Beside the splendid new edition recently completed, 
which we owe mainly to the genius and industry of that great 
scholar Stuart Jones, it looks poor and passé. But it did good 
work in its day and it revives many memories both grim and 
pleasant, but all precious now. The new Liddell and Scott is 
without question a great achievement, and we share the often- 
expressed hope that it will do much to revive and stimulate 
the study of Greek. But one cannot quite get rid of the haunt- 
ing suspicion that many of these modern aids to learning may 
have another result than that intended. It is possible to make 
things too easy for the budding scholar by hampering initia- 
tive and removing incentives to research. In some branches of 
learning it is becoming quite difficult to find subjects for 
original work. Everything has been done, and the results are 
there to hand for anyone to use. But tools do not make the 
man. The modern student has easy access to a great deal of 
material which his predecessors had to dig out, painfully 
enough, for themselves. But he still has to learn to use it 


intelligently and not allow others to do his thinking for him. 
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It may seem at first sight as though there were some danger 
of misusing the new Greek Lexicon in this way. It js » 
meticulously exact, so complete and comprehensive, that jt 
seems to provide the student with everything he requires. Thy 
is so, but it is not everyone who can use it. A great dictionary 
may lighten some of the burdens a scholar has to bear, but jt 
also makes others heavier. To get the best out of it require 
no inconsiderable equipment of grammar, Philology, 
archaeology and history. It is not just a question of looking 
up a word and putting down its English equivalent. Ip , 
language so flexible as Greek words have many shades of 
meaning. The dictionary may give them all, but to choog 
the right one in any given context is a matter for the scholar, 
He must know how to use his tools. 

If, then, the new Lexicon is to stimulate the study of Greek, 
it will not be by making things easier for the student, but by 
setting him a higher standard and challenging him to do his 
best. It may be hoped also that it will do something to per. 
suade Philistines generaily that the study of Greek language 
and literature has still a very real value of its own. At a time 
when education is so largely dominated by utilitarian motives 
it is well to remind ourselves not only that the study of Greek 
is an unrivalled intellectual discipline, but that it also opens 
the door to a right understanding of many of our modem 
social and political problems. We British are an island folk, 
and our attitude to the outside world is governed largely by 
that fact. We have a very real affinity with the Greek islander 
of old or with the citizen shut up within the walls of his polis, 
Sea and city walls serve much the same ends. 

How deeply we, as a nation, are indebted to Greece and to 
the Greek spirit can never be fully told. We owe our Westem 
civilisation to three countries—Greece, Italy and Palestine, 
The influences which have come to us from the last two have 
come mainly in terms, and in the language, of the former. In 
our general outlook upon life we are, at any rate, more Greek 
than Latin, and there is much in the spirit and temper of 
ancient Greece with which we have a very real affinity. It has 
been said that the Greeks taught Western Europe to think. We 
find in them the beginnings both of our philosophy and of our 
science. We share their love of reason and their hatred of 
extremes. Their humanism comes to us enlarced and iatensi- 
fied by Christianity, and we seek, as they did, to give expression 
to it in social and political institutions. Hence a democracy 
based on belief in the value of the individual, on love of 
freedom and hatred of tyranny. Hitler and all his works would 
have been anathema to the Greeks as he is to us. Law and 
order (nomos and kosmos) were the foundations of the old city 
State, and we still seek to do them reverence. Just how far 
Greek ideas influenced the development of Christian doctrine is 
still a matter of dispute, but the fact that we read our New 
Testament in Greek is significant enough, and serves but to 
increase our sense of the debt we owe to this great people. As 
a modern German has said, “ The thoughts of Jesus were never 
properly expressed till they found Greek words.” 

We need, therefore, make no apology for urging the 
importance of the study of the language and literature of 
ancient Greece. It is the fountain-head of art, history, 
philosophy and science. No educational system which aims 
at culture in the broadest sense of the term can afford to 
neglect it, and anything that serves to encourage it is to be 
welcomed. Much has been done by means of translations. 
Chapman’s Homer has itself become a classic, and Pope's 
Iliad and Odyssey have familiarised English readers with the 
“ deep-browed ” poet, while Dr. Gilbert Murray’s versions of 
the tragedies have laid bare, in quite uncanny fashion, the 
very soul of Greece. But all this is only a second best. A 
knowledge of the language is the necessary passport to the 
Greek mind and heart and to all that Greek culture means. 
That the new Lexicon will do much to further the cause of 
Greek learning there can be no manner of doubt. And the 
Greeks have much to teach us still. In the hey-day of their 
pride they gave the name barbarians to all who did not speak 
and think as they did. We have our barbarians too. As 
Dr. T. R. Glover has said, “ When one thinks of the trashy 
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amusements of England and America—the flics and talkies 
and music-hall songs—and realises what songs and what poetry 
the Athenian carried in his heart, we may wonder whether 
we have progressed as far as we suppose.” Sir Henry Stuart 
Jones and his fellow-workers have at least shown us the better 


way. 


MATHESON 


(ob. 30 x. 40.) 
By V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


HILDA 


ALWAYS thought of her as a sturdy pony. The tragedy 
to us, her friends, is that the pony was not so sturdy as 
we thought! It trudged, trotted, and sometimes cantered, but 
in the end it wore itself out carrying loads beyond its strength. 
We, ber friends, knew that she was ill ; we knew that she was 
overtaxing her health ; we begged her to relax ; we nagged ; 
we begged her to consider herself for once instead of always 
considering others. She wouldn’t listen. The Scottish pony 
trudged on. She made no fuss. She just insisted on going on 
with her job, whatever that job might be. She knew that she 
ought to give in, but it was not in her nature to give in. So 
she carried on with her jobs, and so she died. 

Her jobs, what were they? I slide quickly over the work 
she did for Lady Astor as her Parliamentary Secretary. I 
come down to the moment when Lady Astor sent her to see 
Sir John Reith, and Sir John, struck by the competence of the 
young secretary, persuaded Lady Astor to release her for his 
own service. This marks the moment when Hilda Matheson 
entered the B.B.C. The creation of the Talks Department was 
the first big job that she undertook. She had the vision to see 
the importance of this new thing. She saw the wireless pro- 
grammes not merely as a means of distributing news, but also 
as an educational possibility for influence, for entertainment, 
instruction, and general good. The opportunity was hers, and 
she made the most of it. She had the gift of getting people to 
speak; she knew how to choose her speakers and how to 
manage them ; she knew how to inspire her staff with her own 
enthusiasm. It was an entirely new venture ; there had never 
been such a thing as a Talks Director before. 

She left the B.B.C. after, I think, seven years, with a wrist- 
watch on her wrist and a bonus in her banking account. 
Sir John Reith and the Corporation had not treated her 
ungenerously according to their lights. 

The next job she undertook was the African Survey under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Only her friends knew fully how richly the gratitude of the 
Commission was deserved. Lord Hailey fell ill, and it was left 
to Hilda to complete this enormous record, running into nearly 
2,000 pages of close print. For this work she was given the 
O.B.E. 

So she went on to another employment of national import- 
ance. The Joint Broadcasting Committee was formed for the 
purpose of putting British programmes on to foreign stations. 
The propaganda value was obvious, and when war came her 
hands were full. But her work was complicated by the fact 
that many of her staff were necessarily of foreign nationality, 
and in that unfortunate panic at the beginning of last summer 
some of them were snatched from her and interned. To her 
ordinary work, already more than enough for her tired strength, 
she now added the struggle to get her friends and helpers 
released from the camps. She succeeded, indeed, but the price 
she paid was her own life. When the inevitable operation had 
to be performed she had no longer the stamina to survive it. 


She is gone, because she would not spare herself. I do 
not believe she ever thought of herself at all. Her work, her 
friends, their troubles, their needs—never her own. Selfless, 


loyal, sometimes too loyal ; gentle, but never weak ; modest, 
but strong in her convictions ; determined, but never aggressive ; 
a spirit as clean as the air on the slopes of the mountains she 
loved, she was not only the best of friends, but in the noblest 
sense a servant of the State. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Birds and Raids 


My attention is constantly being drawn to the fact that “ the 
birds hate the air-raids.” But oddly enough, though I must 
by now have watched some hundreds of dog-fights, frequently 
accompanied by machine-gun fire too close to be pleasant, I have 
not yet seen any reliable signs that birds are distressed by or 
even aware of intense local air activity. The average air-battle 
takes place at a height of four, five or even six miles. Is it con- 
ceivable that birds can be affected by air disturbance from that 
height? Bombs are a different thing. Pheasants set up an 
immediate croaking at the sound of a neighbouring explosion: 
but this has always been their natural reaction; and as I recently 
described on another page of The Spectator, fish will leap high 
out of the water at the impact of a bomb. But I have no evidence 
of bird distress generally. It is possible that many people have 
been misled simply by the seasonal activities of such birds as 
rooks, starlings, jackdaws and plovers, which constantly exhibit 
signs of communal excitement and agitation. But if any readers 
of this column can give reliable instances of birds behaving 
strangely during raids it would be very interesting to have them. 


The Onion Problem 

More than five years ago, when no one could possibly have 
dreamed that onions would sell for a shilling a pound (a price of 
nearly £6 per cwt., as compared with 6s. per cwt. for potatoes), 
a note in this column drew attention to the fact that we in 
England grew only 5 per cent. of our onion requirements. Even 
then the Government were, by considering the imposition of an 
increased duty on imported onions, going to do something about 
it. Whether this increased import duty was ever imposed I do 
not know; but the effect on the situation was negligible. We 
have continued ever since to rely on Dutch, Egyptian, French 
and Spanish onions—beautifully grown, beautifully graded, 
beautifully packed—for something like 90 per cent. of our require- 
ments. Yet the onion, in this country, grows magnificently. Its 
cultivation, on a large scale, has been called specialised, yet its 
requirements are, in fact, no more exacting than those of the 
mangel-wurtzel—i.e., fine sowing, early thinning, and constant 
use of the hoe. The trouble is, perhaps, that English farming 
has no tradition of onion-growing, just as it has had no tradition 
of flax-growing. It has begun to acquire the one, however, and 
could, of course, acquire the other. Even a controlled price of 
something like £40 per ton must conceivably mean something to 
the conservative farming mind. 


More Vegetables, More Imagination 


More sweat than imagination seems to have gone into the 
campaign for the increased production of vegetables, which 
appears generally to have been based on the Continental gibe that 
the English eat nothing but cabbage and potatoes. In our own 
garden, which had previously barely sustained a family of six 
for part of the year, an interesting experiment was made. It 
was decided that potatoes, except early varieties, should not be 
grown; that peas were too much of a luxury crop to be grown 
almost wholly for the benefit of birds. Instead, it was decided 
to grow as many two-purpose, two-season vegetables as possible, 
inter-cropping, catch-cropping, successional-cropping wherever 
possible. Of carrots, six sowings were made, the first in March 
and the last in September, under glass; the results were excel- 
Lettuces were not sown between mid-summer and Sep- 
Instead, turnips were sown wherever ground became 
vacant. Extra trenches were made for leeks and celery; salsify, 
spinach, beet, scorzonera, chicory, Portugal cabbage, yellow 
swedes, celeriac were grown, with good results, for the first 
time. Red cabbage was grown to be cooked as much as pickled; 
calabrese, maturing in early autumn, was discovered to be a 
sprouting broccoli without parallel. Planting was carried on, 
with onions and spring cabbage, until October ; sowing went on, 
with broad beans, until November. All this has produced three 
results never obtained before: a garden as packed with produce 
for winter as it ever was for summer, a large store of roots, an 
infinite variety of delicious things. Imagination, indeed, has 
not only ensured that we shall not starve; it has put us in the 
lap of luxury. H. E. BAtEs. 


lent. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


BALLET 


Anglo- Polish 


Tue Ballet, which we habitually think of as Russian, owes a 
great deal to Polish dancers. Krzesinska, Nijinsky and his 
sister, Idzikovsky and Woizikovsky are among the more famous 
names. It owes, too, a deal to a Polish composer, Chopin. We 
are apt to overlook the debt, because the pieces which Fokine 
chose for Les Sylphides contains nothing of the more obviously 
national music of the composer. In the mazurkas the local 
idiom has been transmuted by his art into a more 
universal language. But Les Sylphides is at once a poetic 
evocation of one side of Chopin’s genius and the first link, 
forged long before the revived interest in Chalon’s lithographs, 
between the contemporary Ballet and the romantic style of a 
century ago. 

It was appropriate, therefore, to put this work at the head of 
a programme given by a company of Polish and English dancers, 
who have started on a provincial tour under the title of the 
Anglo-Polish Ballet, and who will visit those parts of the country 
where the Polish forces are stationed. They gave a preliminary 
and private performance in London a week ago at the Cambridge 
Theatre. The dancing was efficient and sensitive, though the 
corps de ballet had not yet achieved that certainty and fluency 
of movement which alone can give to this difficult Ballet its 
right dreamlike quality. They were seen to more advantage in 
the characteristic dances of Poland, of which the programme 
included a number of vigorous specimens. 

Later in the week I re-visited the Arts Theatre, with a view 
to seeing a new Chopin Ballet designed by Keith Lester. The 
production had, however, been postponed, but I remained to 
see what was a novelty, at any rate for me—Prokoviev’s Peter 
and the Wolf. This is a fable for children in the form of a 
melodrama—that is with a spoken text accompanied by 
music. It belongs to the great tradition of children’s literature, 
in that it does not condescend to its audience and that it 
delights the grown-up mind that is not above enjoying 
nonsense in the Carrolline style. Its very sophistication goes so 
far round the circle that it reaches the point where lack of 
sophistication begins. 

Mr. Frank Staff has devised exactly the right kind of non- 
sensical choreography in which to tell the story of how Peter, 
with the aid of a bird and a cat, ensnared the big bad wolf that 
swallowed the duck—and that in the face of timorous admoni- 
tions from the elder generation. The fable is said to have no 
moral, but it seemed to me that one was implicit in the tale, 
and, in fact, hold# together what would otherwise be a wholly 
inconsequent action. 

English choreographers and dancers seem to have a special 
talent for the burlesque, and Mr. Staff shows himself a master 
of the vein, especially in the extremely funny dance of the 
hunters. The company, led by Miss Helen Ashley, Miss Sally 
Gilmour, Mr. Leo Kersley and Mr. David Martin, carried out 
his ideas perfectly. The Ballet is danced to an excellent American 
recording of Prokoviev’s music, which, depending as it does on 
its instrumentation for the delineation of the characters, cannot 
be performed on the pianoforte. The music is also an excellent 
piece of fooling with a charming tune to represent the hero, 
who seems to be, on the musical side, a Russian cousin of 
Humperdinck’s Hansel. 

DyNELEY HusSEY. 


THE PASSIVE HANDS 


From these now passive, quiet, corrected hands 
Flow massive rivers, roll the molten lands; 
There is so much pulsing universe released 
By this heart’s abdication, 

the annulment of this breast. 


It was time, perhaps, one negligible sigh 
Refunded Nature ; such a splendour of sky, 
Such regal estate men steal, to build their strength. 
The bent tree springs erect again; 
this body lies full length. 
LiL1AN Bowes LYON. 
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THE CINEMA 


“Waterloo Bridge’”’ and ‘*An Unrecorded Victory.” At the 


Empire. ** The March of Time (On Foreign News Fronts), 





ONE sometimes wonders whether there is a special depét in 
Hollywood, built to house all the objects suitable for Creating 
an atmosphere of period London; if so, it must be crowded 
with hansom cabs and fog-machines, but a little lacking in othe 
commodities. In Waterloo Bridge—1914-18 period—the ages of 
taxi-cabs fluctuated alarmingly, and it is disconcerting 10 see the 
hero returning to London from Scotland in a G.W.R. exprey 
Waterloo Bridge is indeed nothing if not a period piece, both ip 
settings and in plot. The settings are for the most part Charming 
—particularly the restaurants and drawing rooms ; but the plo 
is so shatteringly melodramatic that at times it makes East Lynn 
look like a rather boisterous comedy. It is based on the idea of 
fantastic bad luck descending, for no particular reason, on twof 
human beings, and leading to broken hearts, prostitution, and 
suicide. But this has no relation to the ‘fm; of the Greek 
tragedians, for that conception was nothing without some essen. 
tial nobility in the victims of the Fates; whereas in Waterloo 
Bridge the somewhat amateurish attempts of the demons of 
misfortune could in most cases have been frustrated by the 
exercise of a little common sense on the part of the persons con. 
cerned. One becomes uncomfortably aware that each incident 
is specially composed to squeeze yet another drop from the well- 
nigh exhausted tear-ducts, and the result has the irritant quality 
of a bout of hay-fever rather than the comfort of a good cry. 





The film is extremely well directed by Mervyn le Roy, both 
the editing and the sound effects being carried out with imagina- 
tion and a real mastery of the cinematic medium. The sequence 
where the heroine, standing solitary and despairing on Waterloo 
Bridge, is fascinated by the wheels of a passing convoy of 
ambulances, and eventually flings herself under one of then, is 
very well constructed, its mounting rhythm recalling some of the 
thrills of the early Russian films. The scenes dealing with 
prostitution are also handled with a tact which depends on a 
subtle, almost casual, registration of minor details. It is a pity 
that equal originality was not shown in the ballet sequences; it 
is high time that Hollywood found some alternative music to 
the hashed-up versions of Lac des Cygnes, which turn up 
nowadays with such monotonous regularity in nearly every film 
in which a ballet skirt is visible. 


Robert Taylor, as a captain in a British regiment, acts, or better, 
behaves competently as a foil to Vivien Leigh, who seems doomed 
to give good performances in unsympathetic parts, and in this 
case, by hinting at a neurosis, manages to portray satisfactorily a 
girl weak in character and slow in the uptake. Good performances 
are also given by C. Aubrey Smith, Maria Oupenskaya, and 
Virginia Field. 

In the same programme is an admirable documentary from 
the G.P.O. Film Unit. Directed by Humphrey Jennings, An 
Unrecorded Victory gives a fascinating and very human pictur 
of the reclaiming of derelict land under the need for increased 
agricultural output during the war. It covers the whole peri 
of the first year, presents us with true and likeable characters 
in farm and field, and finds time to thread the tale with the 
adventures of an evacuee boy. The acting honours are als 
shared by a veritable dinosaur of a gyrotiller; and the photo 
graphy, particularly of the Essex landscape in winter, is very 
good. The bulk of the film deals with the rehabilitation of a long 
neglected farm, and the moral is clearly stated—that we must not 
forget British agriculture after this war as we did after the last 


The latest March of Time is entitled On Foreign Newsfronts, 
and deals with the shifting centres of activity as far as US, 
newspaper editors have been concerned since the war broke out 
There are staged sequences reconstructing the expulsion of noted 
U.S. correspondents from Germany, and a good deal of actuality 
material about the attacks on Poland, Holland, Dunkirk, and of 
course the Battle of Britain. Much of the material is too recent 
to appear anything other than repetitious, but the film is cul 
and commentated with such vigour that the general effect is on¢ 
of exhilaration. There is, for instance, a curiously dramatic cu 
from Roosevelt’s famous “stab in the back” speech to (of all 
things) a sub-title ; the impact on the eye here has an unusu 
Basi WRIGHT. 
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LETTERS TO 


[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 
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THE EDITOR 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ‘* The Spectator "’] 


GERMANY TOMORROW 


Sir,—After a delay of several months I got to see The Spectator of 
August 16th containing the review of my book Germany Tomorrow. 
If I take it upon myself to make a few remarks concerning it, I do 
so only to emphasise those points which, in my opinion, should 
supplement Mr. Robert Powell’s interesting review. 

(i) Above all, I draw your attention to the fact that the basic 
part of the book appeared in Germany more than ten years ago. 
As I have expressly stated, the unchanged translation was done 
only to give proof to the public that an “adaptation” to the Hitler 
epoch or even to the condition of war was not intended, but that 
the ideas and forces effective in Germany—before Hitler, under 
Hitler and after Hitler—as well as their probable form of crystalli- 
sation were to be shown. The “translation” of this basic part into 
the actual situation (and language) is given by the second part of the 
book. Here I expressly pointed out that in all points where there 
is a certain discrepancy between the two parts the text of this new 
part is authoritative, since, naturally, the events since 1930 have not 
passed me by without leaving an impression, either. 

(2) But just this part finds the least space in your review. Other- 
fundamental contrasts of the programme of the “ Black 
Front” to the idea and practice of the Hitler system would have 
become so unequivocally clear that the enmity until death on the 
part of Hitler against us would have appeared convincing to every 
reader. Not only our attempted goal of a European Federation, but 
no less the inner-political conception of federalising Germany (in- 
cluding the breaking up of Prussia), the conception of a social 
democracy and a free self-administration, as well as our standpoint 
in regard to the Jewish question, make it clear that the “ Germany 
of tomorrow ” we are striving after is diametrically opposed in spirit 
and form to the Hitler system. 

In this connexion a word about democracy. 
The Spectator there is a wonderful article “Principles of Peace, 
defining this word “Democracy” in unsurpassable clarity as 
follows: 

Thirdly, that the individual should have a voice in determining 
the nature of the society in which he lives; that through his 
elected representatives he should make the laws under which he 
is governed, and that, if he disapproves of them and can 
persuade a sufficient number of his fellow-citizens to his view, 
he should be able to change them. 

It is just this that we want! But nowhere is it written that the 
elected representatives of the people must come from certain parties 
(or party offices’ headquarters). Election, according to social order, 
is as democratic as that according to parties—in my and my friends’ 
opinion even still more democratic. 

(3) With deep emotion I have read the 
dedicates to the memory of my murdered brother, and I thank 
him for them from the bottom of my heart. No one knows better 
than myself what his loss means to the “ Germany of tomorrow.” 

Only please do not forget—generally speaking—that for the realism 
of the politician (statesman), a clear estimation of events is neces- 
sary. For we don’t build the “ Germany of tomorrow ” in a vacuum, 
but with the German people of today in whom there lives a revo- 
lutionary movement of which Hitler and his régime are but a certain 
act—I call it the “act of destruction.” So very often I have to tell 
that to Jewish friends of mine who believe they can take up again 
simply with January 29th, 1933. Everywhere—not least in England 
—matters have begun to move, a movement which the above- 
mentioned article rightfully calls a “European revolution.” To 
explain this revolutionary movement and deduce from its nature the 
probable forms toward which it goes—at least as far as Germany is 
concerned—is the meaning and the goal of my book. Apart from 
this: to present to the coming peace congress the contribution which 
the “Germany of tomorrow” must—and will—make. 

I should be happy if these lines would contribute toward deepening 
the understanding between us, the understanding which beyond all 
forms of organisation will become the most important basis of the 
new Europe.—With the expression of my highest esteem, yours very 
Otto STRASSER. 


AIR WARDENS’ CLAIMS 


Sir,—With reference to the article “ Air Raid Wardens’ Claims” by 
Lady Violet Bonham Carter, in your November 8th issue, I would like 
to say that if she is dissatisfied with the hot drinks, &c., served out 
in her present post, she might with advantage change over to Ilford, 
one of the largest, and presumably, therefore, richest boroughs in the 
U.K. A four-hour spell, or more, of duty by night is rewarded with 
one whole Oxo cube and one packet of dry water biscuits, retail price 
as marked therein 2d. This munificent bonus is given to both paid 


and unpaid wardens in the borough.—Yours faithfully, 
GOODMAYES NO. 71. 
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truly, 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN 


Sir,—Unwilling as I am to bring. up anew that subject of bitter 
controversy that is Neville Chamberlain’s handling of our foreign 
policy, there are one or two points in Mr. Wilson Harris’s otherwise 
fair and well-reasoned tribute to that great statesman which surely 
cannot pass unchallenged. 

I quote from Mr. Harris: “ Mr. Eden resigned the Foreign Office 
in 1938 because he believed in standing up to Mussolini, while the 
Prime Minister preferred a pact. There is little doubt now which 
was right. Mr. Chamberlain’s fault was not in choosing peace 
instead of war at Munich—there was no alternative unless he was 
ready to choose defeat, and the breathing-space he secured has proved 
our salvation—but in the profoundly mistaken enthusiasm with 
which he presented the Munich agreement to Parliament and people 
as a great and honourable achievement instead of as a disaster only 
tolerable as a means of averting something even worse.” 

(1) Mr. Harris would surely agree that the main—if not the only— 
cause of Italy’s entering the war was the imminent collapse of France. 
To suggest, then, that Mr. Eden’s was the correct policy to adopt 
towards Italy is to suggest also that Mr. Eden foresaw the collapse 
of France, and Mr. Chamberlain did not. Which is surely untrue. 

(2) Does Mr. Harris seriously suggest that Mr. Chamberlain should 
have pronounced publicly that Munich was “a disaster, &c.”? It 
was surely not the least of Mr. Chamberlain’s tasks so to weigh his 
words as to satisfy his own public on the question of our increasing 
rearmament without unduly alarming Herr Hitler and encouraging 
him to precipitate a world war while he still held such marked military 
superiority. 

My last point is simply a matter of elementary logic: 

(3) If, as Mr. Harris agrees, Mr. Chamberlain was right to secure 
a breathing-space at Munich, as the alternative to defeat, how much 
more must he have been wise to make a pact with Signor Mussolini 
six months earlier, rather than “stand up” to him—which, pre- 
sumably, means a readiness to resist, if necessary by force? Either 
we needed a respite, by reason of our unpreparedness, or we were 
in a position to “stand up” to the dictators. Mr. Harris is free to 
accept which point of view he likes; but to accept both at once is, 
to say the least, paradoxical—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Newlands, Ingatestone, Essex. Rost. J. KEMBALL. 


Sirn,—You remark in your account of Mr. Chamberlain’s foreign 
policy that one potent explanation of the deal at Munich was that 
Great Britain was at that time in no condition to fight. The 
inference appears to be that, when eleven months later the same 
Government decided to fight, our condition had improved. Yet, 
according to a statement in the current Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
Hitler’s lead over Britain in air strength on September Ist, 1939, was 
not less but much greater than at the time of Munich. If this be so 
there seems to be one more headache ahead for historians when they 
look for the compensation obtained at Munich for the surrender of 
the Czech “ bastion.”—Yours faithfully, ROBERT M. BRADBURY. 
South Bank, Weston, Bath. 


Str,—The publication of the vitriolic criticism of Mr. Chamberlain 
in The Spectator within a few days of his death has filled the many 
of us here who take this journal regularly with a nauseating disgust, 
which will be shared, I should think, by every reader. It is difficult 
to believe that The Spectator, which heretofore has enjoyed so high a 
reputation for its generosity, its restraint and its circumspection at all 
times, could have stooped to drag so enviable a reputation into the 
very gutter by choosing that moment of all moments to publish such 
a criticism. Whatever may be said of the criticism as such is not 
the point, but the moment chosen for its publication was without 
doubt as cruel and brutal as it was indecent and callous.—Yours 
faithfully, J. Horatio FRASER. 
Miller’s Hill, Thornton-le-Dale, Pickering, Yorks. 


SHOULD ROME BE BOMBED? 


S1r,—Why should Rome be spared lest antiquities and art treasures 
might suffer? The destruction of such things is of no military value. 
But our airmen have shown themselves extremely skilful in hitting 
their objectives and could easily avoid the large open spaces of the 
Forum and Palatine. 

The Vatican City, of course, should be avoided. 

But the destruction of the hideous Victor Emmanuel monument 
which disfigures the centre of the town, and which Mussolini often 
makes the scene of his bawlings, and a bomb on his stronghold, 
the Palazzo Venezia, might wake up Rome. The Palazzo, though old, 
is of no overwhelming architectural value. The railway station, the 
new government buildings, the port of Ostia are suitable objectives, 
and the people of Rome who acquiesced in the brutal bombardment 
of the Abyssinians would learn a lesson. Buckingham Palace has 
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not been spared. Why should the Quirinal be immune? Avoid 
the poorer districts by all means, but do not make Rome a safe retreat 
for the tyrant and his gang.—Yours, &c., M. E, DurHAM. 


Sir,—No, I think we should need very clear evidence of its 
military value before we allowed a single shell to explode in Rome. 
Allow me to support our friend “Janus” in his plea for departed 
greatness and to urge its claim as a Holy City dear to many millions 
of our fellow subjects. Should we who guaranteed the sanctity of the 
Holy Cities of Arabia feel anything less than abhorrence for the 
destruction of the only Holy City in Europe. Let me add vindictive- 
ness would be no reason and a poor excuse.—Yours, &c., 
The Vicarage, Lanlivery, Cornwall. W. E. Wynne. 


Sir,—I have for years subscribed to your paper, admiring its inde- 
pendence of thought and stimulating views. I am moved, however, 
vehemently to protest at the ill-considered observation of “ Janus” 
recently when discussing the impropriety of bombing Rome. Rome, I 
agree, is not Mussolini’s, nor is London now, or will it ever be, Hitler’s, 
but only by resolute and direct action in every field can we ensure 
this. If any benefit, however slight, is to be gained by us from 
bombing Rome, then it is proper that Rome should be bombed as 
ruthlessly as the Nazis bomb London. St. Paul’s means more to most 
Englishmen than the Forum, and the Temples of Antiquity less than 
those which nightly are desecrated by the Vandal. 

I do not support the facile view that indiscriminate bombing of 
civilian centres should be undertaken by the R.A.F. purely as 
“ frightfulness,” but I speak for many when I record my strongest 
objection to the sentimental nonsense which we read about Rome in 
“A Spectator’s Notebook.”—Yours faithfully, 

Devonshire Club, S.W. ARTHUR G. DENNIS. 
S1r,—The logic of “ Janus” is deplorable, and I wish to protest most 
vigorously against his remarks in your issue of November 8th about 
reasons for not bombing Rome. He is best answered by the news that 
13 Italian planes have been brought down over the Thames. I will 
“hazard a guess” that posterity will be more grateful to those brave 
lads who accomplished this feat—for they are the saviours of 
Christianity—than to the woolly headed pamphleteers who have still tu 
grasp the essential idea of a tctal war. 

I have read your paper for many years now—it is on the whole a 
fine production and you can be congratulated on getting it out under 
what must be extraordinary difficulties at present. Please do not add 
to the difficulties by accepting ex cathedra utterances of a man like 
“ Janus "—he has caused offence on more than one occasion. He is 
not by any chance a member of the Roman Church?—Yours faithfully, 

3 Newton Place, Glasgow. S. C. G. LACHLAN. 


BACK TO PARTY POLITICS? 


Sir,—Like Mr. Stonebridge, I regret the eclipse of the Liberal Party 

-but eclipsed it seems to be. Hence, to say that the Liberal is the 
only party fit to tackle unemployment is a statement which may or 
may not be true (I think it is not true), but gets us no farther because 
it is not possible to imagine that it will get the chance to try. Even 
if a more just electoral system gave the Liberals a proportionate 
representation in Parliament, it would still not bring that party to 
power, May I add that, like Mr. Stonebridge and Mrs. Evans, I 
should like to see a fairer electoral system (P.R. or some other) 
provided that it gave us a system which works better than the present? 

Yours, &c., RoGeR LLoyp. 
Cheyney Court, The Close, Winchester 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


DUTIES OF THE HOME GUARD 


Str,—Recent pronouncements in regard to the Home Guard deal 
with a number of matters not of the first importance: real issues 
have been touched upon lightly, and some among us are beginning to 
ask with disquietude whether the responsible military authorities 
have, in respect of these matters, a clear and well-considered policy. 
What is the task to be entrusted to the Home Guard? In some circles 
no answer would seem to have been given to this question, while in 
other quarters various answers, and often quite conflicting answers, are 
given to the same question. 

Rank and file members of the Home Guard are nearly always men 
with, what may be called, a dual allegiance. They have their work, 
most of them, in connexion with food production or in essential 
industrial services, or in some other activity equally important; then, 
in addition, there is this military obligation that they have voluntarily 
accepted. Nothing in all this actually calls for comment. War-time 
conditions inevitably produce such situations. What, however, might 
be open to criticism, should it be shown to exist, would be a lack 
of clear thinking and carefully conceived purposes among those upon 
whom the highest responsibility rests. What, as one has asked, 
is the task, or the tasks, that are to be entrusted to the Home Guard? 

It has been stated that the risks of invasion remain and that the 
duties of the local corps of men is what it has been from the first. 
But actually the Local Defence Volunteers were enrolled purely for 
local defence work and for local observational work. The policy 
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would seem to have been in some degree altered, as in many districts 
the observational work has been dispensed with, and “ in-lying ” 
pickets have been substituted. Whether these “in-lying” pickets 
serve a sufficiently useful purpose, and whether men who are engaged 
in essential production should be used for these purposes may be 
questions for consideration. These are, however, matters of detail 
and relatively minor importance. A second view, in regard to the 
Home Guard and in respect of its main functions, is that at present 
the Guard is of little use, but that it may do most valuable work at a 
later date. A third view, and this is substantially a development of 
the second view, is that the Home Guard will become a second line 
of defence, or even, in part, a first line of defence, when, as it is said, 
“most of the regular forces are sent overseas.” If this last-named 
view should be accepted, then, quite clearly, the force must be given 
an enurely different and a vastly more rigorous training; and, equally 
certain is it, that such a policy would involve a thorough overhaul 
of the force’s personnel. Quite clearly men of sixty and over, and 
others of a similar or younger age who are essential to national pro- 
duction, cannot be taken and put into mobilised units of His 
Majesty’s forces—even for temporary periods. Obviously such an 
idea, if, indeed, it should be actually entertained, is quite fantastic, 
There are then issues that must be more clearly faced and thought 
out to their logical conclusions. One cannot train men if one does 
not know which are the classes of men that one should train, neither 
can one effectively train men if one does not know the purposes for 
which they are being trained.—Your:, &c., 


Waltham St. Lawrence. Epcar C. WILLIs. 


LORD REITH’S CHANCE 


Sir,—Writing of the appointment of a Minister of Works and 
Building in your issue of October 18th Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis 
says: “Is effective, positive town-planning possible at all while . . 
private freeholds of urban land persist? ‘That is a question that 
the new Minister and his advisers must face and report on pretty 
early in their de‘iberations, as, indeed, upon the private ownership of 
land in general.” Writing on the same subject, in your issue of 
October 25th, Mr. George Cadbury says: “There is only one real 
solution of the problem, and that is the public ownership of land,” 
and “I see that the recently issued Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Distribution of the Industrial Population recognises the 
importance of this aspect of the problem, but unfortunately does not 
make any concrete proposals, but refers it for further investigation.” 
Writing in The Times on November ist, Sir Charles H. Bressey 
says: “The Problems of replanning . cannot safely be brushed 
aside. Time must be found for them here and now,” and he pleads 
for the “fundamental remodelling of districts,” in subservience to a 
master plan, the provisions of which are enforced by “a _ central 
tribunal endowed with summary powers,” and he goes on to say: 
“Insuperable difficulty would attend such a task if deferred till after 
the war... . If we grapple resolutely with the task in these days of 
war, we shall be better able to face the momentous problems of 
peace.” 

The establishment of 2 Ministry of Works and Building has raised 
great hopes. What the Minister’s powers will be has not yet been 
made public. One thing, however, is certain, and that is that the 
hopes his appointment have raised are foredoomed to disappoint- 
ment, and his efforts are foredoomed to failure or their outcome at 
best to be only miserable ineffective compromises, unless there is 
public ownership of land in general or, at least, there are far greater 
powers than now exist by which the public can acquire the owner- 
ship of land.--Yours truly, BARRY PARKER. 

Norton Way, Letchworth, Hertfordshire. 


WREN’S LONDON 


S1r,—Miss Lesley Lawrence is not the first of your recent corre- 
spondents who -has repeated the old story that Wren’s plan for 
rebuilding the City was lost “by the pigheadedness of the citizens, 
who thought they would be cheated if they did not build exactly on 
their former sites.” The truth is that Wren’s plan, like the plans of 
Evelyn and Hooke, was rejected because it was impracticable. 

The repetition of this eighteenth-century legend is unfortunate, 
since it obscures the very real improvements then made, improve- 
ments which were the result of overcoming various and severe diffi- 
culties. In fact, to study the history of the actual rebuilding is more 
profitable than to lament the rejection of an impracticable plan ; for 
apart from discovering the types of difficulty met, such a study shows 
that any future plan, to be successful, must attempt to satisfy the 
immediate and urgent requirements of the citizens by using what 
resources are available, and that we can only rebuild on conditions 
which will not be completely clear to us until the bombing of London 
has ceased. To spend time in imagining the possession of indefinite 
resources for constructing an ideal city bearing little relation to the 
immediate needs of the day is a mere romantic exercise. 

Some weeks ago, Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis suggested a list of 
standard works for Lord Reith’s library. An important addition to 
that list would be T. F. Reddaway’s The Rebuilding of London After 
the Great Fire.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, JOHN Butt. 

20 Priory Street, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 
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‘ne I Winston Churehill ROBERT SENCOURT 
a 

Ae Ong This is the obvious and necessary moment for a new biography of Mr. Churchill 


7 gnan > and this is exactly the book that is needed. “A full and interesting narrative— 
W « ek End few statesmen have ever been such rewarding subjects.” —-Times Lit. Sup. 8s. 6d. 
ROBERT GRAVES 

and ALAN HODGE Dynamic Defence LIDDELL HART 


“One may read the book 





ee 


Few living writers can equal the —- His first book to be published since the war began. 
laudins in Summing up ane ch. 11S . : ’ : ‘ 
I, ¢ & Uy poch in an hour or two and think about it for days .. . it is really astonishing that 


:perbl ible book, in which eack 

superbly readable book, in which each of : : gar “aye 7 
= <a the central character, is the story of how a little book could contain so much.”—Times Lit. Sup. 2s. 6d. 
the British people behaved, felt, thought, 
dressed, played and worked during the 


Silahuna “suk ie + looses dues The War for World Power 


enterta g work is a breathless descrip 
the narrative is continually 
, ' “ 2 a fl mn wre 
enriched by wit Tim Lit. Sup. ‘S] RA I EGICUS 


12s. 6d. ui 
An admirable narrative and discussion of military events of the past year, 


taking military im its widest sense, on land, sea and air, strategy and tactics, 


tator, 8s. Od. 
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Sacred and Profane Love SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


Interesting things—music, pictures, women, dancing bears, old London, nuns’ picnics, beggars, tradesmen's cards, gypsies, 
splendour of ducal Venice Until the ruins of civilisation robs the autumn beechwoods of their colour and the wind in 
rees of its music, it cannot prevent Mr. Sitwell’s prose in form and content being a positive (or shall we say?) an 
200d . More than its beauty lures the reader to it again ind again, Times Lit. Sup Iustrated 15s. 


Heart of 2a Child PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


In this new book by the author of The Mortal Storm a boy sets himself the task of saving his dog from an unjust death, This 
f the most moving books that Miss Bottome has written 5s. 


igs ONC OF til 


The Strange Lives of One Man ELY CULBERTSON 


His real story is in gaols in Russia and Mexico as a revolutionist, 


An amazing life in which Bridge has played but a minor rolc 
in Canada and California as a hobo, in Spain as an anarchist and in Paris as a sophisticate. “Astonishing, immensely read- 
able IvoR Brown, Observer. Illustrated. 15s. 


Testament of Immortality with a preface by T. S. ELIOT 


An unusual anthology compiled by the anonymous author for his own solace after the death of an only son. “This book 
will be a source of comfort to many in face of whose grief the merest friendly words would seem an intrusion,” —Irish Times. 


8s. 6d. 


Annals of Innocence and 
Experience HERBERT READ | 2 new SESAME books 2/6 


Begins with The Innocent Eye, Mr. Read's classic account of a Yorkshire child- 
hood and traces his spiritual and intellectual development through the last twenty 








years. A statement of creed and a document on a generation as seen by a poet ROBERT GRAVES 
who has had a varied career and wide intellectual activities. Book Society fbn. Blase Ghcctes Selected Peeme 
Recommendation 10s. 6d. 

EDWARD THOMAS 


The Trumpet and other Poems 


Rhymed Ruminations 
o ) é : EDITH SITWELL 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON Poems New and Old 

Mr. Sassoon’s latest poems, privately printed last year, with some others hitherto HERBERT READ 

unpt blished. Ds. Thirty-five Poems 

" SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
wiee the Cloek Round SAVA Poems Newly Selected, 1916-1935 

By uthor of The Healing Knife. “A great talent ... related with consummat EZRA POUND 


skill . he is to be congratulated.” —Times Lit. Sup Ss. Gd. A Selection of Poems 
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PEACE BY ECONOMICS 


Sir,—Balbus murum oedificavit—so my first Latin Primer informed 
me, but tantalisingly gave no further information about that ancient 
Roman. Now a new Balbus appears, in the pages of The Spectator, 
with an armful of plans for more mural architecture! He wants to 
build (economic) walls all over the world, behind the protection of 
which reorganised world-trade may grow and flourish in days to 
come when this war is won. To the non-expert eye (e.g., mine) 
they appear to be beautiful plans when viewed en masse, promising 
us an (economic) structure which will fit into the landscape of the 
war-shattered world “as if they had always been there,” which is one 
of the supreme tests of the worth of architectural achievement. But 
when one looks.at the materials with which our Balbus proposes 
that his work shall be constructed one pauses and makes a closer 
inspection. Are not these new walls to be built out of the very 
stones and mortar lying about all over the world, the ruins of the 
economic structure which is now going to pieces under our very 
eyes? Just look at the “specifications” which accompany the 
“plans.” Here is provision for “restrictions” (of trade), for “ con- 
trol” (of output), for “sanctions” and “checks or counter- 
checks "—and, unexpert folk like me are alarmed! Balbus muros 
iterum oedificare vult, we exclaim—aghast! “But my walls will not 
really be restrictive,” he will reply, for the whole system they are 
intended to protect will be under the wise and beneficent control of 
—of all things—“ an International Commission.” Horresco referens! 
That to throw open the world’s stocks of raw materials, actual and 
potential, to all and sundry directly this war is over would result in 
such a scramble as to threaten another war at once must be obvious, 
even to professors of economics. Therefore, the expert suggestions 
of the new Balbus demand careful consideration as providing an 
interim procedure while the world settles down again. But—and 
this is the point of this letter—if Balbus must build walls, let him 
beware of making them too massive, for surely we are fighting and 
enduring today in order that our children may live in a wide-open 
world, a world which shall have taken to heart the lessons of the past 
one hundred years, and will have nothing to do with “ restrictions 
. checks and counter-checks,” et hoc genus omne, on the flow of 
the interchange among peoples of the resources of nature and the 
results of labour? Is that too Utopian a dream? Perhaps—and yet, 
what a pity to set about making it impossible in advance! Economists 
we must have, but God preserve us from giving them undisputed 
control of the task of world reconstruction.—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, H. MARTYN SAUNDERS. 


KING CHARLES THE MARTYR 


Sir.—Will you be kind enough to allow me to say with regard to the 
Memorial Stone to King Charles the Martyr, at Bath, that it was never 
the intention of Mr. O’Horan or those associated with him to lay claim 
to the title “ Saint” for King Charles in This case, but simply to stand 
by the name of King Charles the Martyr as given in the original and 
yflicial Calendar of the Church? I entirely agree with your correspon- 
dent Major Houston when he says that King Charles had consented 
to practically all the demands of the Parliament years before his death. 
The English Church owes King Charles a big debt of gratitude, which 
must continue while ever she exists.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
HENRY STUART WHEATLY-CROWE, Capt. 
Grand Master Order of the Crown of Stuart. 
Boldre, nr. Lymington, Hants. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Eb., The Spectator.] 


ON SLEEPING IN BED 


Sir,—I cordially support Miss Rose Macaulay’s letter. I have slept 
on the first floor of my house in St. John’s Wood ever since the 
war began and intend to continue doing so. At one time some of 
my domestic staff slept in a basement room; but they have since 
decided to follow my example, especially as there is more chance of 
being buried alive than killed outright in a basement room. There is 
no reason, however, why people who want to sleep in shelters 
should not do so, although quite a number of people have been killed 
in shelters. 

What does put grit into the wheels of everything is the behaviour 
of the Post Office. It is maddening to have the whole routine of 
the day upset by these delays and to have a whole bundle of letters 
which should arrive by first post thrown at one in the late afternoon 
when we are “ll hoping to get back. Even as it is many of the 
letters are three days old. I believe that Post Office workers are 
given no cheace of working during the Alert, but as a taxi-driver said 
to me the other day, “If I did not work all the time I should not be 
able to support myself,’ and it is only the Civil servant who has 
the privilege of being paid whether he works or not.—Yours, &c., 

@ New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. E. S. P. HAyNEs. 


Sm,—May I give a vote, or as many votes as I can, in favour of 
Miss Rose Macaulay’s suggestions in your issue of November 15th, 
of “ starting a propaganda campaign for sleeping in bed ”? 

May I say that I am strongly in favour of her suggestion, though 
my only experience of public shelters has been in the daytime and 
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not at night ; but it is true that before I left London on October 17th 
I had slept in my clothes for three weeks, and finally had the glass 
in the window where I was—with others—crashed all over us, though 
in a basement? 

But I still think it better to face the said danger by itself, wiz, 
such precautions as are possible in private houses, and not to have 
to consider as well the other dangers common to public shelters, ¢ 
graphically described by Miss Macaulay.—Yours truly, 

Silverton, Chelwood Gate, Sussex. E. M. Keate. 


EDUCATION AND PROPAGANDA 


Str,—Your Parliamentary Correspondent wrote in The Spectator g 
November 15th that the time has come for the Board of Education 
and the Ministry of Information to define the difference betwee 
adult education and “morale” propaganda. It will not be an easy 
task. The main difficulty lies in the fact that “ propaganda” ha 
changed its meaning in the last quarter of a century. Until th 
war of 1914-18 the word was most respectable. Since 1622 it had kep 
company with a committee of Cardinals. It meant the dissemination 
of truth, or at least of doctrines believed to be true. That meaning 
has not wholly disappeared. But it has become contaminated by the 
word’s new and disreputable associations, particularly with the dict. 
tors and their henchmen. To most Britons, and to most Americans, 
“ propaganda” now connotes a fabric of fact and falsehood designed 
to deceive the ill-informed or unintelligent masses. The saying goes 
that you can’t propagate propaganda without proper geese ; and, in 
Hitler’s view, “the intelligence of the masses is small.” 

Perhaps the wisest course today would be to accept the definition 
of propaganda prepared by the Professor of Experimental Psychology 
at Cambridge in his recent book on Political Propaganda. Public 
propaganda, wrote Professor Bartlett, “is an attempt to shake common 
opinion, feeling and action without regard for reasons.” I have 
italicised the last four words in order to bring out how clearly this 
definition distinguishes propaganda from education. For education, 
properly conceived, attempts to shape opinion, feeling and action by 
building up a perfectly integrated mind: that is a unity of knowledge 
and character, of intellect and emotion, of purpose and behaviour, of 
faith and reason.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. MAXWELL GARNETT. 


MR. MURRY AND LORD HALIFAX 


Smr,—With the general lines of the review of Mr Murry’s book, The 
Betrayal of Christ by the Churches, which appears in your issue of 
November 15th I find myself in agreement. But I do not think that 
your reviewer does justice to Mr. Murry’s analysis of Lord Halifax's 
speech to the Oxford undergraduates. That analysis I should de- 
scribe as devastating, and it needed to be made on account of the 
use to which the speech has been put for purposes of propaganda 
Your reviewer dismisses Lord Halifax’s signature to the telegram, 
which was sent by 200 Conservative M.P.s to Mr. Lloyd George in 
1919, as merely the regrettable indiscretion of a young man. Lord 
Halifax was born in 1881; he was therefore nearly go years of age 
at the time, and he was shortly afterwards made a member of the 
Government. Moreover, what evidence is there to show that Lond 
Halifax looks upon the incident as an indiscretion and that he has 
regretted it ever since?—Yours, &c., ALEc R. VIDLER. 
St. Deiniol’s Library, Hawarden, Chester. 


WASTEFUL MILK-ROUNDS 


S1r,—The Government have made tentative moves to rationalise the 
retail distribution of milk, but there is unfortunately a small, though 
active, body of retailers who vigorously oppose any such attempt, 
and also a very dumb and apathetic public. However, this body 
of retailers appears to be able to muzzle the local Press; in fact, 
one of our papers here will not print anything I may write to them 
on this subject. 

In this town of 50,000 people, there are so independent milk 
retailers, and every purchaser of a pint of milk has to pay for the 
doubtful pleasure of 50 different milk vans running up and down his 
road daily. When and if the distributors in any one town are Ie- 
duced to two, it is essential that each of them should have facilities 
for pasteurising his milk. The British Medical Association now 
advises everyone who cannot buy pasteurised milk to boil the raw 
milk. Perhaps ultimately we shall remove the stigma of having the 
dearest milk of any country in Europe.—Yours faithfully, 

2 Lexden Road, Colchester. M. E. Lamparp, M.D. 


HARVEST HOME 


Smr,—In the midst of our thanksgivings for the home harvest, let us 
hold in grateful remembrance this year the bounty of the Empire 
crop. For Canada alone the official estimate of the spring wheat crop 
indicates a production of 409 million bushels. All told, Canada will 
have about 730 million bushels of wheat this season as against 
§91 millions a year ago. Britain’s bread armament for the coming 
months is formidable indeed.—Yours very truly, R. I. TAsKeR. 
7 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE 


Chosen and Edited by SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


8/6 net 


“ , . The ideal Christmas present for a book lover. 


THE OXFORD BOOK 
OF LIGHT VERSE 


Chosen and Edited by 
W. H. AUDEN 


8/6 net 


“, . One of the most delightful 
anthologies in English, .”—Listener 


ond edition: A.D. 1250-1918 


THE OXFORD BOOK 
OF MODERN VERSE 


Chosen and Edited by 
W. B. YEATS 


8/6 net India paper 10/- net 


« .. A book that, again and again, 
provides new and unexpected de- 
lights. .”— Robert Lynd 


India paper 10/- net 
.’—Evening News 


THE OXFORD BOOK 
OF CHRISTIAN VERSE 
Chosen and Edited by 
LORD DAVID CECIL 
8 6 net 


«“..No more appropriate union 
between anthology and anthologist 
could have been achieved in our 


day. .”—Country Life 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
POEMS WRITTEN IN YOUTH: POEMS REFERRING TO THE PERIOD OF CHILDHOOD 


Edited by E. DE SELINCOURT 


21/- net 
(Oxford English Texts) 








THE 

WAR SPEECHES || & 

OF WILLIAM PITT 
THE YOUNGER 

Edited by R. COUPLAND 

A new edition with a Foreword by 

THE PRIME MINISTER 


The Rt. Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill 


5/- net 


No 
No 
No. 
No 








A new programme for the Win 


x : 


22 hand. Latest additions. 
. 36. THE GESTAPO. By 0. GILES 
. 37. WAR AND TREATIES. 


By A. D. MeNAIR 


. 39. THE ARABS. 
. 40. SOUTH AFRICA, 


No. 38. BRITAIN’S BLOCKADE. 
By R. W. B. CLARKE 


3d. net each 


By H. A. R. GIBB 


PAMPHLETS 
ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


ley has been put 


By E. A. WALKER 


WAYS AND MEANS 
OF WAR 
By 
GEOFFREY CROWTHER 
2/6 net 
“,., at once a classic of 
applied economics and a master- 
* piece of popular economic ex- 


position.”” — Times Literary 








Supplement 








SEPTEMBER TO 
SEPTEMBER 
By JACOBINE 
MENZIES-WILSON 
8/6 net 


A short work of fiction showing 
how the English countryside faced a 
growing crisis. 


THE ODYSSEY OF 
HOMER 


Translated by T. E. SHAW 
(Lawrence of Arabia) 
10 6 net 


* . . Much the best prose version 
of the Odyssey that we have . .”— 


New Statesman 


(Hesperides Series) 


H. A. L. FISHER 


An Unfinished Autobiography 





Illustrated 7/6 net 
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DIVERSIONS 
A Pocket Anthology 
(53 x 3} inches) 
Chosen by C. H. WILKINSON 
3/6 net 
“. . This book is totally unlike 


any other anthology. It is wiser 
and nicer.” — Poetry Review 


A LONDON FAMILY 
BETWEEN THE WARS 
By Mrs. M. VIVIAN HUGHES 
Illustrated 
7/6 net 


A London Child of the ’Seventies 
in the modern world, 

THE 
REFLEXIONS AND 
MAXIMS OF LUC DE 
CLAPIERS MARQUIS 
DE VAUVENARGUES 
Translated by F. G. STEVENS 
with the French and English on 

facing pages 
7/6 net 
(Hesperides Series) 
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Books of the Day 





A Bacteriologist Remembers. . . 


As I Remember Him. By Hans Zinsser. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 
Dr. HANS ZINSSER, the eminent American bacteriologist, died 
this autumn. This book purports to be a biography of an 
intimate friend, whom he calls “R. S.,” but various lines of 
evidence make it clear that it is really Zinsser’s autobiography, 
and that “R. S.” is a purely imaginary figure, designed to allow 
the writer greater freedom and objectivity. 

In his previous book, Rats, Lice and History, Zinsser showed 
that he was an able popular writer. The present volume reveals 
him as a vivid and many-sided personality. It is also very 
enjoyable reading, full of good stories alternating with shrewd 
comments and reflections on science, education, and life in 
gcneral. He writes as representative of “that rapidly disappear- 
ing generation whose lives bridged the transition from horses 
to gasoline, from gaslight to electric bulbs, from Emerson and 
Longfellow to T. S. Eliot and Joyce, from stock companies 
to the movies and the radio.” 

It is difficult to review a book of this type in the ordinary way. 
Let me try to give a taste of it by means of some quotations. 
One of his childhood memories is of a mongrel poodle which 
“had not been ruined by too much social life. Let a dog 
know too many people and he turns out badly The same 
principles apply to people, as Newton well knew, because it is 
said that when he was first asked to join the Royal Society 
he declined, saying that he was afraid ‘it might increase the 
circle of his acquaintances.’ ” 

At a Fremdenschule in Wiesbaden he was much impressed 
by the British boys’ unworried acceptance of caning. 

It is not impossible that this habit, early inculcated in the British 
ruling classes, of knowing when they were licked, taking it with 
docility on the least vulnerable part of the body, yet remaining un- 
humiliated thereby and ready to rise when opportunities for resistance 
were more favourable, has had profound influence on British foreign 
policy. 

Here is a picture of cowboy life in Oklahoma. He was staying 
at a ranch where two cowboys used to come in courting the 
daughter. 
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The entertainment consisted in sitting in a circle in the dugout jp 
utter silence. Every now and then, one of the visitors would get up 
and perform a teat of strength. . . . Between tricks there would be 
occasional and widely separated remarks, chiefly dealing with cattle 
hops, grain, and horses. At night, after a tremendous meal, the cow. 
boys caught thei: horses and rode off. 

His father was an agnostic with a passion for Faust. He kept 
a copy in the pocket of every coat he possessed. “ Whenever 
anyone made any remark which was meant to be clever or 
original his hand would slip into his pocket and he would say, 
often with an irritating grin: ‘Das steht alles im Faust, often 
insisting on reading the relevant passage.” 

Enforced association with an ardent psychoanalyst created in 
him a distrust of that science (or art). At that time 

To dream at all was a misfortune; to mention it, indecent; 
ani to reveal the substance, reckless. One of my friends at this time 
became a veronal addict because he could not overcome his taste for 
We'sh rarebits after the theatre; and a dear old lady on Beacon Street 
jumped into the Charles River Basin because she repeatedly dreamt of 
the Bunker Hill Monument 

What a psychoanalyst would say to Zinsser’s lightheartedness as 
a boy in sometimes stepping on all the cracks on the pavement, 
sometimes avoiding them, I don’t know. (I was a stepper-on- 
cracks, which I gather is both unusual and sinister: stepping 
over cracks is merely sinister.) 

He has a charming chapter on his early loves. “There was 
a chestnut girl who lived over the grocery store. In those days 
I classified girls as chestnut, sorrel, or bay” (he was a great 
devotee of horses). The tale of how he was prevented from 
making a fool of himself with this “chestnut girl” by suddenly 
seeing her resemblance to a calf she was caressing must be read 
in extenso. 

I like his story of President Eliot, who in the last war had 
stated that the Germans had never produced any man of the 
first intellectual rank. Owen Wister wrote to ask, “ How about 
Goethe? ” The reply he received stated that Goethe could not 
be accepted as of first rank, “ because his relations with women 
were irregular ”! 

But there is much of more serious import in this chronicle 
of a life. We are given a vivid picture of an ardent young 
mind falling in love with various types of intellectual activity. 
He first came under the spell of poetry and the Greek spirit, 
personified by Edward Woodberry at Columbia. Later, owing 
to some quite accidental circumstances connected with the snow- 
balling of a professor of anthropology, he took up natural science, 
and thereby “suddenly entered a new world of wonders . 1d 
revelations ” in the Department of Biology under that great 
teacher Edmund Wilson. American college education may be 
Ciscursive, but at least it provides young men with these oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with numerous worlds of ideas, 
unlike our more specialised English system. 


He paints an appalling picture of Russia in 1922, which he 
visited as a Sanitary Commissioner of the League of Nations 
during the great cholera epidemic. 

He gives an illuminating account of the rapid development of 
American medicine from small beginnings to the outstanding 
position it occupies today, and has much to say on American 
education in general. Elsewhere he gives reasons for believing 
that art must be the corrective needed to the over-development 
of science in the present-day world. 

His comments on Britain are very pertinent today. 

He had always believed England the most efficiently governed 
country in the world. But he had little faith in her ability to with- 
stand the strain of the world tempest without profound change. Her 
liberalism was, as Heine recognised long ago, an historical-intellectual 
one, built, like sustaining beams, into an old feudal structure. It 
possessed, to be sure, all the humane safeguards of justice and fair 
p!ozy, but retained, at the same time, toughly persistent inequalities 
of class and opportunity. . . . Behind its beneficent parliamentary con- 
stitution there was entrenched a mediaeval, feudal organisation, power- 
ful and protected by custom and law, and constantly reinforced from 
the ranks of a financial “ parvenu-cracy.” 

His last chapter is a moving and encouraging one. Looking 
out of the window after hearing his death sentence by a medical 
friend who had just overhauled him, 

Something took place in his mind that he regarded as a sort of 
compensatory adjustment. In the prospect of death, life seemed to 
be given new meaning and fresh poignancy. . . . From now on, instead 
of being saddened, he found—to his own delighted astonishment— 
that his sensitiveness to the simplest experiences was infinitely en- 
hanced. . . . Thinking of the shortness of the time left him, he reread 
the books that had meant much to him at the various stages of his 
life, and found them more moving, more deeply wise, or more 
hilariously robust according to their natures... The only thing that 
depressed him at all in those days was the thought of horses. 


We must be grateful to Zinsser for having employed his last 
months in writing this record of a full and varied life—full and 
varied in respect of ideas and emotions as well as of actions. 


JuLtiaN Hux ey. 
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Charles 
Morgan’s 
NEW NOVEL OF FRANCE 


THE VOYAGE 


‘The ‘voyage’ on which Mr. Morgan invites to go is no idle excur- 
sion, but an exercise of the faculties of the soul. . . Set against the 
background alternately of the Charente countryside and the Paris 
of the declining nineteenth century, which Geerge Moore loved to 
paint and which Mr. Morgan re-creates with a delicacy recalling the 
brush of the great impressionists. This tale is indeed a refreshment 
in hours of strain."—The Times. 9/- 
Book Society Choice Twenty-third Thousand 





Mazo de la Roche 


A STORY OF THE WHITEOAKS 
Whitecak Heritage 


‘As I read, the Whiteoaks tribe became as compellingly vivid to 
me as they seemed when I first encountered it. Its members are in 
fact, an astonishingly interesting crowd, and in portraying them 
Miss de la Roche’s hand has lost none of its power and cunning. . . 
In this phase of her work, Miss de la Roche reveals serene and 


.unflagging freshness. The writing combines beauty and strength in 


a most notable way.’—Liverpool Daily Post. 7/6 
November Book Society Choice 


* The hills tell each other, and the 
list’ ning 

Valleys hear: all our longing 
eyes are turned 

Up to thy bright pavilions, 


Walpole 


A NOVEL OF THE ELIZABETHAN HERRIES 


The Bright Pavilions 


‘Beyond the background of the story stretches an Elizabethan 
panorama done with a knowledge so fine and thorough thai events 
in the foreground go almost unnoticed at times. Little is roman- 
ticized in this background. . . . The characters, too, though in one 
sense all are cast into the mould of historical romance, are not 
polite ladies and gentlemen but Elizabethans; the most firmly drawn 
are coarse, full-blooded, almost extravagantly alive, with here and 
there a touch of the restless and questioning impulse of the 
Renaissance spirit.—Times Literary Supplement. 10/6 

Eighteenth Thousand 





MACMILLAN 
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Naomi RoydeSmith 
JANE FAIRFAX 


‘Brilliant, unique.’—Sphere. 
*Exquisite.’—Belfast Telegraph. 
‘Admirably done.’—Times Literary 
Supplement. 8/6 
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JUST OUT 

Sean O°’Casey’s 
new play 

PURPLE DUST 


A full-length play. 6/- 
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The hit of the season 
Osbert Sitwell 
TWO GENERATIONS 
‘An altogether delightful and fas- 


cinating book.’-—A. G. MACDONELL 
in the Observer. 15 /- 


Hans Zinsser 
AS 1 REMEMBER HIM 
‘I must call it the most fascinating 
medical autobiography I have 
read.’-—The Observer 12/6 
A novel of French-Canada 
Riinguet 
THIRTY ACRES 


‘A fine human story infinitely worth 
reading.’— Queen. 7/6 
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BOOKS FOR THE GIFT-BUYER 
Especially selected from Macmillan’ s 
list for their popularity and permanency 
The Merries 
Chronicle 
by HUGH WALPOLE 
1488 pages. 8/6 
Gone withthe Wind 
by MARGARET MITCHELL 
Popular edition. 4/6 
Whiteoak 


Chronicles 
by MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


1390 pages. 
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More Light on Wordsworth 


The Poetical Works oft William Wordsworth: Poems Written 
in Youth; Poems Referring to the Period of Childhood. 
Edited by E. De Selincourt. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 21s. 


Tuis volume represents the first instalment of a complete new 
edition of Wordsworth’s poetry, edited from the manuscripts 
with textual and critical notes. We are already indebted to 
Professor De Selincourt, not only for the six volumes of Words- 
worth letters, but also for his great edition of The Prelude, a 
volume which threw so much light on the intellectual develof- 
ment and creative practice of the poet, and which will presum- 
ably take its place in this projected standard text. At first sight 
this new volume, comprising for the most part juvenilia and 
long immature poems like An Evening Walk and Descriptive 
Sketches, might seem to be of minor interest ; but we must re- 
member that when Wordsworth decided that all he had written 
before 1797-8 should be deemed juvenilia, he was drawing a 
line at a point within which many poets have produced their 
best work. In that year he was already twenty-eight, an age 
which embraces the waole of Keats’s work, and most of Shelley’s. 
Moreover, before reaching that age, he had undergone all the 
vital experiences which were to mould his character and deter- 
mine the course of his life. He had burned with revolutionary 
zeal; he had gone to France to participate in the great events 
which were stirring his imagination ; he had fallen passionately 
in love, and become the father of an illegitimate child; and 
then, still within this period, he had lost his revolutionary zeal, 
retreating first to Godwinian rationalism, and then to his own 
philosophy of natural piety. In the process he had re- 
nounced his first love, and made of this passionate experience a 
guilty secret, unrevealed to all but a few of his most intimate 
friends for the rest of his long life. It is one of the strangest 
transformations in that age of romantic personalities, and the 
extent to which his poetry can be—or, as some would 
have it, should be—interpreted in the light of this experience, 
remains one of the most interesting problems in the history of 
literature. 

The extreme theory, which the present reviewer put forward 
ten years ago, seeks to hinge the whole process on what must 
have been the intensest event—Wordsworth’s passion for 
Annette. The intellectual changes in Wordsworth’s mind are 
regarded as a secondary consequence of the emotional changes, 








FAITH IN DARK AGES 
By F. R. BARRY 


A discussion of the spiritual issues of the present 
conflict in the light of the Christian 7) 6 
faith that God is at work in history / net 


CONQUEST OF DEATH 


The Christian Interpretation of 6 
Immortality. /- net 


By F. TOWNLEY LORD, D.D. 


HANDBOOK TO THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


SYLLABUS OF RELIGIOUS TEACHING 
By BASIL YEAXLEE, Ph.D. 
An invaluable companion to the 4/6 an 


Syllabus for every teacher. 


SUPREME ENCOUNTER 


The God of History in the World of 
To-day. =net 
By BASIL MATHEWS 


“It is the purpose of Mr. Mathews to show the revelance of 
the Bible to the presence crisis. No one is better fitted to do 
it in a way that is at once popular and yet based on sound 
scholarship.” Time Lit. Sup. 


——=S CM PRESS 


London, W.C.1 
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and as largely determined by them. The fundamental proce, 
is physical or emotional ; the rest is a superstructure of rationalisa, 
tion or sublimation. This theory has not found much fayoy 
with academic critics, least of all with devoted Wordsworthian, 
like Professor De Selincourt. But I am bound to say that | 
find nothing but confirmation of it in this volume which Professo, 
De Selincourt has edited so scrupulously and so objectively 
That confirmation is to be found, not only in passages and poems 
which the later Wordsworth suppressed, and which are poy 
for the first time published, but in a general reconsideration of 
the significance of the work done by Wordsworth between his 
return from France at the end of 1792 and his mystical rebir) 
in 1797-8. Here there is not space to give all the necessary 
supporting quotations, but the long poem Guilt and Sorrow, the 
strange tragedy The Borderers, and several of the shorter poems 
included among the Juvenilia, and now for the first time pub. 
lished, are drenched with a morbid atmosphere of guilt and re. 
morse, with an intensity of feeling which no merely politic) 
disillusionment could justify or explain. The following lines from 
an early version of Guilt and Sorrow, probably written in the 
summer of 1793, provide the keynote: 





Unhappy Man! thy sole delightful hour 

Flies fast ; it is thy miserable dower 

Only to taste of joy that thou mayst pine 

A loss, which rolling suns shall ne’er restore. 
From that feeling of inevitable loss he passes to regret for 
his hasty passion, then to feelings of guilt and remorse, then to 
attempts at rationalistic justification, and finally to more moral 
and more sublime feelings of renunciation, resignation and 
repair. If this process were not clear enough in the text of the 
poems, it is revealed with complete directness and a power of 
self-analysis of the highest order in a “ prefatory essay” which 
Wordsworth wrote for The Borderers. This manuscript, which 
was only recently discovered, was published by Professor De 
Selincourt in a volume of miscellaneous essays six years ago, 
but did not then receive the attention it deserved. Now that it 
is included in the canon of Wordsworth’s works, it should be 
studied for what it really is: a key to the very complex trans- 
formation which Wordsworth’s mind underwent in these forma- 
tive years. The general moral, says Wordsworth, is “to show 
the dangerous use which may be made of reason when a man 
has committed a great crime”; but it must be stressed that 
the final effect of this document, and of the poems we have been 
considering, is not to involve Wordsworth in a charge of hypo- 
crisy or equivocation. We may regret that he deceived the world, 
and we may believe that this deceit had a blighting effect on his 
subsequent development; but we know that at least he was 
uncommoniy honest with himself, and that his mind was of a 
depth and subtlety rarely exceeded among men of genius. 

HERBERT READ. 


For Poland 





Memoirs of Madame Pilsudski. (Hurst and Blackett. 10s. 6d. 


THOUGH the enslavement of Poland by Hitlerism was the imme- 
diate occasion of the present war, few English people have had 
the opportunity or the patience to follow Polish history. It isa 
difficult task. The country is not inviting for tourists. Even the 
Carpathians in the south are seldom climbed. The language is 
seldom spoken or studied. Except for musicians, Polish art has 
little attraction, und the politics are hard to understand. Few 
could say off-hand how many times Poland has suffered “ par- 
tition,” and what is worse the divisions among her own political 
parties would be thought needlessly bitter even in Ireland. Worst 
of all, Poland has nearly always felt the heavy pressure of two 
Great Powers on the east and the west, and now by Hitler's 
absorption of Austria into Germany the pressure on the west has 
become heavier than ever. 

We should all the more welcome this volume as illuminating 
an obscure period of recent times. For Madame Pilsudski writes 
mainly of the events during her famous husband’s life, which 
ran from 1867 to 1934, and was mainly occupied with Poland's 
struggle for freedom from the domination of Russia, first Tsarist 
and then Soviet. She writes with natural enthusiasm and with 
intimate knowledge, for she played a considerable part in the 
struggle, shared its dangerous conspiracies, suffered long imprison- 
ment, and showed all the spirit and courage of a Slav revolu- 
tionist. Pilsudski was often blamed by British Liberals and 
Socialists for his encroachment upon Lithuania and his military 
opposition to the Russian Soviets. But here his widow main- 
tains that his one object in life was to secure the independence of 
his country, and that high object was secured for a period of years, 
which she reckons as twenty-five. Perhaps happily for himself, 
this heroic and far-sighted general and statesman died soon after 
the curse of Hitlerism was beginning to blight the world. With 
what appalling violence it fell upon Warsaw and the rest of Poland 
we have seen. Between Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany Poland 
now lies vivisected once again, and in spite of our pledges we were 
unable to avert her present fate. H. W. NEVINSON. 


—_—— 
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FROM JONATHAN CAPE’S AUTUMN LIST 


The Advance of the Fungi: by E. C. Large. Jlustrated 18s. 


A notable history of the successive epidemics of fungal and other plant diseases which have 
ravaged the world during the last century, the potato blight, the leaf-disease of the coffee, the 
black-stem rust of the wheat. It tells the history of the science of crop-defence from its beginnings 
in the eighteenth century to the present day. Brilliantly written, by an author who is not only a 
specialist in insecticides and fungicides tut also a remarkable novelist, The Advance of ihe Fungi 
= the attention of historians, of scientists, of agriculturists and, no less, of the common 
reader, 


Kilvert’s Diary: Vol. III, 1874-79: edited by William Plomer. 
12s. 6d. 


The third and alas! the last volume of the Rev. Francis Kilvert’s Diary, the completion of the 
self-portrait of a lovable man, and his intimate story of Victorian life. 


S.0.S.—Ludlow: by Christopher Hassall. 3s. 6d. (6th December) 


A new book of poems by the winner of the Hawthornden Prize, 1939. The title poem is based 
on a young officer’s letter, describing the wreck by torpedo of a vessel returning to England. The 
poem ends with a vision of the destiny of man under the tremendous and fitting image of a tidal 
wave sweeping over space to the walls of heaven. 


Sagittarius Rhyming: by Sagittarius. 5s. (6th December) — - 


A selection from the work of the most brilliant verse-satirist of our day, “Sagittarius” of the 
New Statesman ; an epitome of the history of the past six years. 


New Fiction 
Come Back to Erin: by Sein O’Faoldin. 9s. 6d. 


“Come Back to Erin is, 1 think, his best novel. It is vivid, original and deeply moving.” 
C. Day Lewis in the Book Society News 


The Gantillons: by Robert Liddell. 7s. 6d. 


“Nir. Liddell’s is a delicate and delightfully poised touch... once more his deceptively innocent 
humour, his quick wit and the unaffected whimsicality of his appreciation of character combine 
to give a great deal of pleasure.” The Times Literary Supplement 


Across the Black Waters: by Mulk Raj Anand. 8s. 


The first novel written by an Indian about an Indian regiment in the War of 1914-18. It shows 
the Indian troops in action at Messines and Festubert from their own point of view. 
Children’s Books 


The Curious Lobster They Wanted Adventure 


by Richard Warren Hatch. ies by Kenneth Macfarlane. Illustrated 7s. 6d. 
75. 6d. 
The Curious Lobster’s Island The Belgian Twins 
by Richard Warren Hatch. J/lustrated by Lucy Fitch Perkins Illustrated 25 6d 
7s. 6d. : . : : le 


The Big Six: by Arthur Ransome. 7s. 6d. (29th November) 
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Anti-Blimp 
Armies of Freemen. By Tom Wintringham. (Routledge. 53.) 


At this moment in our history it is our duty to think clearly 
and realistically about our military policy, and anything that 
Captain Wintringham has to say on that subject deserves and, 
it is to be hoped, will get a respectful hearing. The main theme 
of his book is familiar enough, but cannot be repeated too often. 
Morale is not a thing imposed from above; it must have its roots 
in the spirit of the men, and discipline is not a matter of pro- 
ducing automata, but of developing free co-operation among 
men bound to each other by mutual trust and a common object 
of loyalty. That these are commonplaces is true, but common- 
places are often neglected and an army does not on the whole 
encourage fruitful meditation, even on commonplaces. All that 
Captain Wintringham has to say on this point should be deeply 
pondered, and when he illustrates his point from his own 
Spanish experience he is cogent. 

But unfortunately Captain Wintringham has chosen to illus- 
trate his theme not only from his own experience, but from 
history, and he is not a very good historian. It is not merely 
that he is disconcerting in detail; his argument about the 
character of the Great Persian War is not helped by irrelevant 
and erroneous assertions about Athenian voyages down the 
African coast. But it is definitely odd to find Thermopylae 
given as an example of the type of discipline that Captain 
Wintringham has in mind. Surely the Spartans were much more 
like the Hitler Youth, the zealots of the Panzer divisions, than 
like the men of the International Brigade or the men of the 
Army of Sambre and Meuse? And while the use made of 
American experience is less startling, it might be noted that 
the victor at Trenton, General Washington, was far from admir- 
ing those sides of his military organisation which evoke Captain 
Wintringham’s enthusiasm. When he had a little leisure, he 
got a Prussian officer, von Steuben, to make his Continental 
Army as like the Prussian Army as he could. Washington may 
have been wrong, but it does not seem a good choice of in- 
stance to explain a victory in terms which would have been 
vigorously denounced by the victor. And this is not a pedantic 
point at all. For there is a danger that we shall fall into a 
sentimental view that our armies are sure to defeat the Germans 
because they are “free” and the Germans are not. The pro- 
blem is far more complicated than that. There are periods in 
the history of tactics when rigid and mechanical discipline pays. 
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The Zulus and the Prussians are sometimes right. Cap 
Wintringham is right in his main thesis. We have no Choice, 
an army of freemen is what we must have, but that army 
to fight an army not free but terribly formidable all the sam. 
D. W. Brocay, 


A Liberal’s War Aims 


What is at Stake, and Why Not Say So? By C. E. M. Joad. 
(Gollancz, 2s. 6d.) 
HERE is a little volume which makes a fine fighting defence fy 
the Liberal faith. I recommend it warmly to those who ap 
not clear what is at stake in this war. Yet in certain respec, 
Mr. Joad seems to me to strike wide, and because he may state 
the case even more effectively if he reconsiders these points, | 
should like to put them to him. We should not fight, he say, 
to preserve our own Empire, but to establish Liberal principle 
in the world. Surely a false antithesis. When we speak today 
of the British “Empire,” we mean a fellowship of free people 
under the British Crown. Over that area of the globe, at am 
rate, the Liberal principles enumerated by Mr. Joad do prevail~ 
not indeed perfectly, but to as large an extent probably as map. 
kind has so far attained to. To keep this area safe from 
incursion, disruption, subjection by a totalitarian Power, is 1 
defend democracy in the most effective way possible. Nor j 
the British Empire, in fighting for its own preservation, simp) 
defending democracy within its own area; there is no mor 
effectual way in which it can draw other nations to democracy 
than by setting before their eyes the spectacle of democracy 
in actual operation, securing freedom at home and strong in self- 
defence. True, the Empire does include some backward peoples 
not yet capable, as Mr. Joad allows, of self-government ; but jf 
we are sincere in wishing to train these peoples for eventual self- 
government, and if we fight in order that the direction of them 
may not be wrested from us by some totalitarian Power, which 
confessedly would arrest their cultural advance, we are here, too, 
in fighting for owe own Empire, fighting for Liberal principles 
There is also, of course, India. But that is too complicated a 
problem to be discussed in this review. Mr. Joad, in his 
references to it, seems to me simply to ignore its difficulties. 

With all that Mr. Joad says about the affinity between Liber 
principles and Christianity I am heartily in agreement, but he 
seems to me to omit an important side of the matter. Christianity 
lays peculiar stress no doubt on the value of the individu 
personality ; but it lays no less emphasis on “the Beloved 
Community,” as Josiah Royce calls it in his illuminating book, 
The Problem of Christianity. There is a sense in which the 
Nazi maxims declaring that the individual has his value because 
of his function in the community, that he should sacrifice him- 
self to the community, are true. There is a society, potential) 
co-extensive with mankind, which rightly demands of the ind: 
vidual whole-hearted self-devotion to its service. The real evi 
of the Nazi maxims is not that they assert the subordination 
the individual to a community, but that they put in the plac} 
of the Divine Society a State which is in fact an association o 
gangsters. 

We hope to secure our own freedom by liberating the 
countries subjugated by Nazi Germany. This at any rate is 3 
war-aim which we proclaim as loudly and frequently as anyont 
could wish. Mr. Joad does not think this enough. He supposes 
that if the Liberally-minded elements in those countries wert 
told that we were fighting to establish Liberal principles, they 
would rally to our side more enthusiastically than if they ar 
told simply that we are going to set them free. Really? I should 
have thought that what they ask of us is to break the Naz 
yoke from their necks, and, if this were done, they would rathet 
re-shape their political institutions for themselves. 

Finally, there is the question of Federation. Is it really 
desirable that the several nations of Europe should forgo thei! 
separate sovereignty, provided that they maintain friendly 
relations with each other and co-operate in tasks of common 
interest? Variety enriches human life, and each nation cal 
better develop its own cultural contribution if it has freedom 
for independent action in its own borders. That States can 





operate without sacrificing their separate sovereignty we may } 


see by postal arrangements in peace-time. Federation is only 
a necessity when States have to combine for collective defenct 
against a strong aggressive Power. Something of the kind wil 
be a necessity if, after this war, there is still a strong Power it 
Europe which might be aggressive. Yet it is possible that 4 
defeat of the Nazi régime will be followed by a revolution © 
Germany which brings the Liberal elements to the top and 
makes the new Germany an amiable member of the Europeat 
family. Possible, but by no means certain. In any case, the 
offer made by Great Britain to France last June still, I believ¢ 
stands, and we have recently seen a pact of union between Polan¢ 








and Czecho-Slovakia. The British Government, we are told 
has expressed its warm approval of this arrangement. What 
more does Mr. Joad think that we could do? Epwyn BEVAN, 
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A book for children 
by H. E. BATES 


The Seasons and the Gardener 
With drawings by Cc. F. TUNNICLIFFE 
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A companion to THE SEASONS AND THE FARMER by FRASER DARLING 


Purbeck Shop 
ERIC BENFIELD 


“To those two admirable biographies, 
The Wheelwright’s Shop and The Villaze 
Carpenter, is now added Mr Bentficld’s 
short but sound history of Purbeck Isle, 
its marble, and the men who quarried it.” 
The Spectator. “‘ With its racy anecdotes of 
Purbeck quarrymen, technical descriptions 
and clear photographs of work in progress, 
this book is a joy from end to end.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 12s. 6d. net. 


A Mathematician’s 
Apology 
G. H. HARDY 


The Sadleirian Professor of Pure Mathe- 
matics at Cambridge explains to the outside 
world why he became a mathematician, 
what mathematics means to him, and why 
he believes mathematics to be worth while. 
A vigorous and surprising parallel to 
A. E. Housman’s The Name and Nature 
of Poetry. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mexico 


A new Spain with old friends 
j. B. TREND 


Two visits to exiled Spanish scholars and 
men of letters in Mexico provide the 
opportunity for a book of information and 
comment on travel, food, botany, folk-lore, 
Mexico, people, and life in general. 

I2s. 6d. net. 


Fear No More 


Price Six Shillings net each 


To express his delight with The 
Seasons and the Farmer, Mr H. E., 
Bates, a writer, a gardener, and the 
father of four children, decided to 
write a companion volume. The 
result is a book, again illustrated by 
Mr C. F. Tunnicliffe, about every 
aspect of gardens and gardening, 
about the history of gardens, the way 
to make a garden, the birds and 
animals in gardens, and the pleasures 
of work in a garden the whole year 
round. 





Biological Aspects 
of Infectious 
Disease 
F. M. BURNET 


A simple account of the nature of 
disease, the agents which cause it, 
and the defences of the body against 
them. “‘Clearly written and wholly 
fascinating...surely one of the best 
books of its kind that has appeared 
foravery long time.” The Spectator. 

16s. net. 


A book of poems for the present time by 


twenty-two living English poets 


“By showing once again the extraordinary hardiness of the 
st t English poetry in the face of neglect and world con- 
vulsion, Fear No More does great service.”’ The Listener. 


t published Fuly, nex 


Current 


A new series of books for the general reader on 
present-day social, economic, and interna- 
tional questions, edited by ERNEST BARKER. 

The first three titles, already published, 














impression November, 3s. 6d. net. 





Each 3s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Problems 


are “‘ Political Propag 
“Problems of the Baltic’, by W. F 
WAY, and *“‘ The Democratic Ideal in France 
and England’, by DAVID THOMSON 


On Circuit: 1924-37 
Sir FRANK MACKINNON 


“There are 61 Assize towns in England 
and Wales. I have been to §8 of them, that 
is to all except Appleby, Oakham, and 
Bury St Edmunds. When the war, and the 
black-out, put an end to most forms of 
innocent diversion, I found consolation 
of an evening by compiiing this account of 
my circuit experiences, based upon the 
journals I used to keep.”” 18s. net. 


Man 


on his Nature 
Sir CHARLES SHERRINGTON 


The Gifford Lectures of 1937-8 express a 
great biologist’s philosophy, the implica- 
tions of his own studies and of exceptionally 
wide reading in the history of science. 
This is a profound and moving book, and 
undoubtedly one of outstanding impor- 
tance for every educated reader. 21s. net. 


Design 


fora Journey 


M. D. ANDERSON 


A book of lively learning, lightly carried 
and easily unpacked, of people, customs, 
legends, strange beasts, all related to things 
still to be visited and seen in England now. 

7s. 6d. net. 


Odd Numbers 


or Arithmetic Revisited 
HERBERT McKAY 
“Takes Arithmetic miles from school and brings it as near 


life as a crossword puzzle, mixing with zest of calculation so 
much common sense that it can tempt the timidest.”’ Odserver. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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lhe Case Against Mr. de Valera 
The Irish Free State and its Senate. By Donal O'Sullivan. (Faber. 
25s.) 

Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921, so widely acclaimed at the 
In his well-written, well-documented 
and historically valuable book Mr. O’Sullivan, a Catholic and 
nationalist supporter of the Commonwealth connexion who 
was for fourteen years Clerk of the Irish Senate, tells in detail 

perhaps too much detail—the story of Irish politics since the 
signing of the instrument which has disappointed so many hopes. 


Tut 
time, has been a failure. 


Especially interested in the Senate, Se gives an account of its 
doings, its membership and its fluctuating constitution and 
fortunes which occupies a disproportionate amount of space 


effect of the book 

Students, present and future, will be grateful to the author 
for providing them with so well-stocked a storehouse of facts 
and for brightening his narrative with shrewd and penetrating 
comments upon men and affairs. He writes as an admirer of 
Mr. Cosgrave and his Government, and we have, as a result, 
what may be described as the against Mr. de Valera in 
respect of his actions during the interval between the Ang!o- 
Irish Treaty and the present European war. Mr. O'Sullivan 
is never consciously unfair and much of his criticism would 
be difficult to rebut, but he does not seem to realise that the 
Cosgrave Government, while deserving the highest praise for 
their difficult achievement of substituting the rule of law for 
the rule of the gun-bully, prepared the triumph of Mr. de 
Valera and all that he stood for by failing to tackle the task 
of re-creating the older Irish nationalism which the events of 
1916-21 had destroyed. That nationalism had fully recognised 
the Crown, had accepted the Commonwealth position and the 
strategic unity of the British Isles, and had visualised an Irish 
civilisation to which the 25 per cent. of the population that 
comes of British stock and is attached to British traditions would 
contribute its share. In sharp contradiction is the now fashion- 
able nationalism of “external association ”—accepted by both 
the big political partics—which rejects any effective solidarity 
with the Commonwealth, regards the inhabitants cf Great 
Britain as foreigners and proposes gradually to eliminate the 
“language of the stranger” until Ireland is Gaelic from the 
centre to the sea. 


—BLACKIE 


SOME ENGLISH DICTATORS 
MILTON WALDMAN 12s. 6d. net 


A lively account of four past dictators of England 
John, Henry VIII, Elizabeth, and Cromwell. The book 
not only sheds a bright light on the past, but also 
illuminates some of the dark corners of present-day 


and mars the general 


case 


‘ 





history 


ENGLISH HISTORY IN 
ENGLISH FICTION 


Sir JOHN MARRIOTT 8s. 6d. net 


A sketch of English history from Roman times to the 
nineteenth century, accompanied by copious references 
to and extracts from the best historical novels in the 
language Sir John Marriott has accomplished a 
difhcult task with sure judgment and skill. English 
History in English Fiction should become a standard 
work SUNDAY TIMES. 


PRUSSIAN EAGLE 


D. ERSKINE MUIR 7s. 6d. net 


A history of Prussia from the earliest days to 1914 by 
an experienced and qualified historian. It is compe- 
tently done The general reader who wants to 
understand Germany through her history might well 
with this book SCOTSMAN. 
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The mischief really began immediately after the signing of 
the Treaty when the English signatories turned out to have 
different ideas about the revision of the boundary between the 
two parts of Ireland from those understood by the Irish 
delegates, while the latter and their supporters, in their cop. 


troversies with Republican critics, promptly abandoned any 


conception of the Treaty as a permanent settlement and urged 
its acceptance as a means to secure a greater degree of separation 
later. It is to Mr. de Valera’s credit that he attacked this 
attitude as dishonourable, and if he has used the Treaty since 
he came into power in precisely the way which its supporters 
declared to be feasible, he has the excuse of never having 
recognised its validity. What is more difficult to forg is his 
refusal in 1922 to accept the decision of the Dail and of the 
country—even though he believed that decision to have been 
obtained by false pretences—a refusal that plunged the country 
into civil war on the plea that “the majority have no right to do 


wrong.” 


Even here Mr. de Valera had some support from the 
precedent of 1916. Mr. O’Suliivan himself seems to find 
nothing to condemn in the conduct of those who fomented a 
rebellion that was admittedly disapproved of at the time by the 
great majority of the Irish people and that completely otaged 
ihe policy of their then leaders. The execution of 15 of the 
chief insurgents may be regarded as harsh and impolitic, but 
to describe it as “murder in cold blood” is surely t the 


language of reason, especially when one recollects the Cosgrave 


Government’s execution of 77 Republicans during the civil war 
period. There were in 1916 many thousands of Irishmen, by 
no means devoid of national sentiment and undergoing the 


extremes of hardship and danger in what they felt to be Ireland's 
cause without the consolations of publicity, who looked on the 


matter rather differently from Mr. O’Sullivan. 
FRANK MacDermot, 
Don in Mexico 
Mexico: A New Spain with Old Friends. Cambridge Univer- 


sity Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts is an account by a Cambridge Professor of two wips to 
the tourist resorts of Mexico, but it pretends to be rather more, 
The professor is a Spanish scholar—and that should have been 
an advantage; but he was handicapped by the unenterprising 
nature of his journey—the usual round-trip by way of Mexico 
City, Taxco, Cuernavaca, Puebla, Vera Cruz, Merida, Chichén- 
Itza, by his friendships with Spanish Republicans as _ strange 
to the country as himself, by his ignorance of and antipathy to 
the re igion of the country, and by a whimsical prose style less 
successful in conveying the atmosphere of Mexico than that of 


Cambridge—jokes on the Trumpington Road, charades with 
undergraduates in red-brick villas, bicycles in the hall. His 
book is self-illustrated with little dark holiday snaps called 


“Puebla: Tiled House,” or “ Mexico: Aztec Calendar Stone”; 
and like letters home his account is either very personal or else 
very guide-book at second-hand: “The remains at Chichén 
Itza lie in three groups. Those so far described belong to North 
Chichén ; the others are referred to as Middle Chichén and Old 


Chichén. Following the trail from North Chichén to Middle 
Chichén, the first building one comes to...” and so on. But one 


can go to more accurate and comprehensive guide-books, and it is 
for the portrait of the Cambridge don abroad that this book will be 
read by the irreverent: the self-portrait of a middle-aged pro- 
fessor, one of “ the cultured and civilised,” with a liking for weak 
tea and “amusing conversation” on “the plane of ripe but 
frivolous scholarship ”—the authorship of The Young Visiters, for 
example. 

In spite of the unconscious humour of many of the scenes, the 
book would not be worth attention if it were not symptomatic— 
symptomatic of the inhumanity of the academic brain, and its 
unreliability. Professor Trend, touring round the beauty spots, 
saw no sign of religious persecution. He noticed, it is true, a 
few religious colleges turned into libraries, but that to the nine- 
teenth century progressive mind was all to the good; apparently 
he did not notice in Mexico City the garages and cinemas that 
had once been churches. Anyway, there were plenty without 
these—“ Mexico, like Spain, somewhat overbuilt itself in the way 
of churches.” A church to the professor was an “ interior,” a style 
of architecture: he was appalled in Puebla at “the religiosity of 
the place”; “tracts thrust into your hands, individuals standing 
at the church doors to take a collection even before you could 
look in to see whether the interior was worth looking at.” 

It would be funny—the whimsicality, the self-importance, 
the ignorance—if it wer> not so heartless. However 
strong the detestation of this Cambridge don for the Roman 
Catholic Faith, he might have remembered that those who held 
it were human. Shoot them and they bleed as copiously as 4 
Republican. Starve them ... He may have observed in Mexico 
City the number of priests exercising their religious duties; 
he made no inquiries, or he would have learnt that in Mexico 
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City, as in other tourist centres, the law is winked at, so that 
priests who are forbidden to say Mass in their own States, and 
are, therefore, without means, flock to the capital to escape 
starvation. The Professor visited Orizaba in 1939: the churches 
were certainly open; he did not ask the reason or he would have 
learnt how only two years before a child had been murdered by 
police officers on her way from a Mass house, and how the 
peasants in retaliation had broken the churches open through- 
out the State of Vera Cruz. He was in Mexico in 1938 too, 
and flew over Tabasco on his way to Yucatan. He did not 
alight from his plane at Villa Hermosa, or he might by some 
lucky chance have been present when the police fired on a crowd 
of peasants, men, women and children, who were setting up an 
altar in the ruins of a church. But, of course, no one interested 
in ecclesiastical architecture would have visited Tabasco, for 
there were no churches left in the State 

Blithely, whimsically, from his Cambridge study the professor 
writes: “As to religious persecution, it is (so far as my experi- 
ence goes, and so far as I have been able to find out by inquiry) 
mostly imaginary.” His inquiries must have been as limited as 
his experience, and any writer who describes conditions of which 
the professor prefers to remain in ignorance he styles a “ propa- 
gandist.” He has all the suspicion of a provincial holiday-maker 
afraid of being “had,” and I shall probably be suspected of all 
sorts of dishonest motives if I assure him that in the very year 
he was in Mexico he had only to travel a little further afield 
to discover States where the churches were either destroyed or 
locked, where priests were forbidden to say Mass, and where 
the sacraments of their Faith could be taken by the people 
only in secret. Propaganda? But I have attended these secret 
Masses myself in Chiapas. I doubt if my assurance will carry 
conviction: for as the Professor writes, “ My Mexico is not like 
that,” and on another page, “I have always had a preference 
for legends rather than for more sober history.” 

GRAHAM GREENE. 


The China Seas 


British Admirals and Chinese Pirates. By Grace Fox. (Kegan 
Paul. 12s. 6d.) 

THREE great services, bringing benefit to the whole word, were 

performed by the Royal Navy during the nineteenth century— 

the abolition of slavery, the surveying of the outer seas, and the 

suppression of Chinese piracy. Far too little is known of the 


last of these, and Miss Fox’s book fills a definite gap in our 
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An account of the lull before the blitz in | 
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diplomatic and naval history: it should clear away many mis. 
interpretations of British policy and naval action in the Easter 
seas. 

During the period of the East India Company’s monopoly of 
the China trade, piracy, though an ever-present pest, did not 
seriously affect British shipping, for the trade was comparatively 
restricted and the armed vessels of the Company were enough 
to protect it in convoy. When the monopoly ended in 183 
that protection disappeared and at the same time a pheromenal 
growth took place in the trade. Piracy now took a toll of ship. 
ping, and the Royal Navy, which hitherto had only made spas. 
modic appearances in the China Seas, was called on to provide 
security. The traditional Manchu policy of exclusion of 
foreigners and refusal of diplomatic recognition to them now 
clashed with the determination of the Cabinet and of English 
merchants to open up the trade, with the almost inevitable 
result of war five years later. The results of that war included 
the opening of five ports—Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and 
Shanghai—to trade, and the cession of Hong-kong. 

In all the complicated negotiations, diplomatic and 
naval, one thing stands out very clearly: the absence of any- 
thing we call “imperialism” in British policy. “Trade with 
China is our only object,” wrote Sir James Graham in 1832, 
“Conquest there would be as dangerous as defeat, and com- 
merce never prospers where force is used to sustain it. No glory 
is to be acquired by a victory over the Chinese .. .” words 
which might well be taken to heart in Tokyo today. Force, how- 
ever, was the sole remedy for piracy, which the weak Chinese 
authorities were wholly unable to suppress, and the suppression 
of this nuisance was as much in the interests of the Chinese, 
whose extensive and important coastal trade was suffering, as 
it was in that of other nations. Action was not taken hastily, 
For fourteen years the British Government did little or nothing, 
but resolute action began in 1848. There were many difficulties 
to overcome, among them those created by British and other 
merchants: it was costly and largely thankless. If efforts were 
suspended or relaxed for a moment new mushroom-growths 
sprang at once into existence. But it was done, and the record 
of the work here so well described by Miss Fox is one of which 
the nation may well be proud. HERBERT RICHMOND. 


A Pocket Plato 


Plato: Selected Passages. Chosen and edited by Sir R. W. Living- 
stone. (World’s Classics: Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 


Ir needed an unusual measure both of audacity and discernment 
tc attempt to pack the essence of Plato into 220 pages of a 
pocket edition. Burt in this timely and companionable volume 
the President of Corpus has achieved the task with remarkable 
success. With the single exception of his metaphysics every 
side of Plato’s many-sided genius is well represented. The 
extracts, which range from the early dialogue to the Laws and 
the Letters, are arranged under topics, the passages on Politics 
taking up about a quarter of the book. In this way the reader 
approaching Plato for the first time obtains a good general idea 
of the wide range of Plato’s field of interest and of his attitude 
to the main problems that he discusses. What he will miss is a 
sense of the development of his thought from the earlier to the 
later dialogues: this is partly remedied by devoting the first 
chapter to Socrates. Another drawback, inevitable in an 
anthology, is that there is little opportunity of appreciating 
Plato’s literary skill in developing an argument by opening up 
several different avenues of thought and playing off one inter- 
locutor against another. But enough is included to give the 
reader a taste of what he will find in the complete dialogues. 

“Perhaps no single man,” the editor tells us, “ has influenced 
European thought as deeply as Plato,” and he illustrates this by 
apt references to writers, ranging from St. Paul to Masaryk 
and Mr. Wells, and to present-day institutions and current con- 
troversies. Can we indeed imagine cur world without Plato? 
Can we think away what we owe to him and conceive what 
would be left? He was the first idealist—that is only another way 
of saying that he is the fountain-head of European philosophy, 
and of its preoccupation with the relation between the ideal and 
the real, with all its repercussions upon theology. He was the 
first political scientist—too romantic, some may think, and with 
his feet not sufficiently on the ground. Certainly his day- 
dreaming has led many an ardent spirit astray—not least m 
our own age of Communism and the Leagu2 of Nations. But 
even the most thorough-going opponent of Utopianism must 
admit that, if Plato had not blazed the trail, Aristotle could never 
have followed it up with his realistic analysis into the actual 
working of Greek political institutions. He was the first s cial 
psychologist: and how long the world had to wait, after the 
decline of the true Platonic tradition, before psychology came 
into its own again in its application to the problems of Soci ty! 
He was the first advocate of a community system of education 
and the founder of what grew into the first University. 
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Allenby : a study in greatness 


GEN. SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL, K.C.B., C.M.G., M.C 
“An accomplished and timely biography.”—MaAJ.-GEN. R. POPE-HENNESSY 
(Sunday Times). ‘“‘ Three factors have combined . the skill of the very 
competent biographer: the crescendo of interest, culminating in one of the 
most brilliantly conceived victories in history, and last and most, the rugged 
splendour of Allenby’s character.””—SIR RONALD STORRS (Spectator). 
With illustrations and maps. 2nd printing. 18/- net. 


Land Truant CRICHTON PORTEOUS 


The author of Farmer’s Creed and Teamsman continues his autobiography. 
He leaves Mr Basil’s—and Rosie, the temperamextal farm horse—for a 
Manchester newspaper office. After ten years he finds farming mechanized 
but works out a way of life that will give him contact with the soil he loves 
and yet will keep him mentally alert. 8/6 net. 


That Fool Sharp 


With amusing ireny Sharp tells what happened to him as an immigrant to New 
Zealand. He found no “easy money,” did all kinds of jobs, and returned a 
very different young man from the greenhorn who set out. Writing in the 
third person he is able to poke fun at himself as well as others. 8/6 net. 


RICHARD SHARP 


HENDRIK VAN LOON 
Story of the Pacific 


The author of The Story of Mankind, 
etc, has followed the tracks of the 
early Polynesians across the vast 
waters of the Pacific. He writes of 
its origin, its island dwellers, of the 
white man’s voyages and discoveries, 
and of the impact of Western ideas 
upon the natives. Over 100 draw- 
ings in Van Loon’s distinctive style. 

8/6 net. 





THOMAS FIRBANK 


I Bought a Mountain 


A significant book about a North Wales mountain sheep farm. ‘ Those who 
seek an interpretation of the countryside based on real and permanent values 
could ask for nothing better.” —H. E. BATES (Spectator) 


“A delicious book, extremely well written.”—D. EXPRESS. 3rd ptg. 8/6 net. 


HUMPHREY JOHN 
(DR. H. J. DENHAM) 


The Skepti 

1e Skeptical Gardener 
A classic volume for those who own gardens and orchards and those who 
love them. “ There is not a sentence in it which is written idly or for effect. 
It is packed, practical and sinewy, without ever being obscure or esoteric . . . 


every page cries for quotation.”—-TRUTH. 18 half-tone illustrations. 11/- net. 


A Pot of Smoke 


An old soldier’s adventures. “It is the technique of Trader Horn again, 
though the resulting book is much more vivid and vigorous, and much less 
damped, thank heaven, by philosophy . . . a galloping, ranting, hot-blooded 
affair.” —H. E. BATES (Books of the Month). 8/6 net. 


as told to R. M. LOCKLEY 


Ask your bookseller for Harrap’s _ HARRAP 282 
Christmas Leaflet, or write ’ , 
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For Boys and Girls 


Dive Bomber ROBERT A. WINSTON 


A thrilling, instructive book about the aviators of the U.S. Navy 
with information and illustrations not available elsewhere. 
Profits will go to the Book Trade Spitfire Fund. 3/6 net. 


The Singing Tree KATE SEREDY 
As beautifully illustrated and produced as The Good Master and 
The White Stag. This story is of Kate and Jancsi, four years 


older, left in charge of the farm on the Hungarian Plain while 
the Good Master is away at the war. (Ages 8-12) 7/6 net. 


My Bible 
Book 
JOYCE L. BRISLEY 







( reator of 
Milly-Molly-Mandy) 


Links up the favourite events from Genesis to Acts in historical 
sequence, into one great Story; yet each incident can be taken 
separately. Illustrated by the author. 6/- net. 


Lloyd George R. H. KIERNAN 


A biography of the Prime Minister of the last war, whose life 
touches almost every phase of the history of the past fifty years. 
By the author of Lawrence of Arabia, etc. Illustrated. 4/- net. 


Pretender’s Island U. MORAY WILLIAMS 


A story of children evacuated to the country by the author of 
Adventures of the Little Wooden Horse, etc. (Ages 8-12) 6/- net. 


Through the Forest of Pines 
MICHAEL SCOTT 


A boy and his Alsatian go through an enchanted forest and 
have adventures that need courage and faith to meet them. 
Illustrated. (Ages 7-11) §s. net. 


An Ear for Uncle 
Emil 
E. R. GAGGIN 


A story as fresh and sweet as 
the Swiss mountain meadows where 
it is set. Lively and humorous. 

Here is Resi, lively little mountain 
maid as KATE SEREDY has drawn 
her. Junior Book Club Recommenda- 


tion. Ages 9-12 6/- net. 





The Flahertys of Aran AGNES C. LEHMAN 
A story that captures the atmosphere of sea and sky and of 
the little white cottages of the fisherfolk of Aran—the islands 
off the west of Ireland. Junior Book Club Recommendation. 
Illustrated. (Ages 8-11) §/- net. 
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No teacher is responsible for the vagaries of his disciples—least 
of all when he is a pioneer breaking into a vast unknown region 
of thought. One of the merits of Sir Richard Livingstone’s 
little volume is that jt sets Plato’s work in its right proportions 
and recalls us to its chief underlying themes. Three in particular 
we find running through these pages. One is the insistence on 
absolute values—Truth, Beauty, Goodness—a view of life as 
hotly contested in Plato’s day as in ours. Another is the neces- 
sary relationship between Politics and Morals. (Why is the 
first systematic European treatise on politics entitled “ Concern- 
ing Justice” and not simply “Concerning Power”?) And the 
third is the possibility of promoting the good life in the com- 
munity by education—that is to say, by placing the younger 
generation under conditions in which their eyes are “turned 
towards the light” and their faculties can be fully developed. 
Jato called education the “ gymnastics of the soul” and believed 
that it should go on throughout life. There is no body of 
students to whom his thought is more fitly addressed than those 
ranged under the banner of Adult Education. May many of 
them make acquaintance with him under Sir Richard Living- 
stone’s guidance! ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


Evangelicalism and Churchmanship 


Simeon and Church Order. The Birkbeck Lectures for 1937-8. 
By Charles Smyth. (Cambridge University Press. 16s. 


Many years ago a very young man visiting Cambridge referred, 
in the course of conversation with older relatives, to the 
“famous” Church of Holy Trinity. “Notorious, I should say,” 
was an aunt’s good-humoured but definite correction The 
young man, somewhat abashed, agreed that doubtless that was a 
truer word. His knowledge did not extend to a defensive argu- 
ment. Had Canon Smyth’s book existed and been read by 
him, he might have held his ground despite what was then 
the handicap of youthful immaturity. For he would have 
possessed amply sufficient evidence to show that while Simeon 
was a strong Evangelical he was also a strong Churchman, and 
that Holy Trinity, during his vicariate, was not a kind of sub- 
Anglican conventicle. 

It is to this conclusion that Canon Smyth’s lectures lead, 
and the book’s final chapter gives the title to the whole book, 
But the chief interest of this most interesting and competent 
work, to which an impressive amount of research, amply docu- 











| The Problem of Pain 


by 


C. S. LEWIS, aa. 


Fellow of Magdale n Colle ge, Ox} rd. 


“I do not know how other people will be affected 
by this book, but I am myself very grateful for it. 
It is a new treatment of the old, old problem with 
an arresting personal note. It says so many things 
which need saying to-day, and traverses so many 
glibly repeated modern opinions, that it will help 
many people, I think, to revise what they have taken 
for granted and face possibilities which had not 
occurred to them. The chapter on ‘The Divine 
Goodness’ goes deep and is of striking beauty.” 


Dr. EpwyNn Bevan in The Spectator. 


“It really is a pleasure to be able to praise a book 
unreservedly such.as ‘The Problem of Pain.” 
—ARTIFEX in The Manchester Guardian. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
% The Problem of Pain is a recent addition to ‘ The 
Christian Challenge Series,” edited by ASHLEY 
SAMPSON, which has been praised by the Archbishop 
of York, the Dean of St. Paul’s and other eminent 
theologians. Other recent titles in the series (which 
now includes 23 important books) are The Activity 
of God by the Bishop of Liverpool, and The King- 
dom of God by Dr. Alington, Dean of Durham. 
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mented and admirably controlled, has contributed, lies neither 
in its biographical nor in its latent controversial aspect, but in 
the light it throws on English religion and on the evangelical 
revival in the eighteenth and early-nineteenth centuries. The 
first three chapters deal with Religion in the Home, Religion in 
the School, and Religion in the University. Much is to be 
learnt from them as to such subjects as family prayers, the 
comparative attention given to classical and sacred knowledge 
in great schools like Eton and Westminster, illustrated by refer- 
ence to contemporary polemical documents, and attendance at 
college chapels. Cambridge men, especially the alumni of Trinity 
College, will find a wealth of interest in this third chapter, 
with its records of the opinions of great scholars—Porson, Thirl- 
well, Adam Sedgwick. There follow two studies of notable 
Evangelicals, Berridge of Everton and Cadogan of Reading. The 
account of Berridge, and of the emotional results which at times 
followed his preaching, makes plain the difficulties which an 
Evangelical incumbent, convinced of a mission to all men, might 
easily find in a Church order of which the parochial system was 
an established part. Berridge would have been more at ease 
could he have been an itinerant evangelist; and if his influence 
on the young Simeon had not been checked by the _better- 
balanced judgement of Henry Venn, Simeon’s own history might 
have been very different. And great might have been the effect 
upon the position of Evangelicals in the Church of England. 

The story of Charles Simeon is, in its development, a curious 
contrast to that of John Wesley. Wesley never thought of 
himself as having left the Church of England, nor was it his 
desire that the relation of the Methodist Society to the Church 
should be that of an external dissenting body. Yet the schism 
came, and, however great was the responsibility of those who set 
themselves in opposition to Wesley’s evangelistic campaign, 
Wesley went his own way in dealing with circumstances ; he 
was too strong a man and too confident in his mission to be simply 
the victim of them. Simeon, whose evangelicalism was as real as 
Wesley’s, was resolute, when once the importance of Church 
order had become clear to him, in his adherence to its conse- 
quences. He “honestly believed,” as one who left a record of 
his Conversation Parties puts it, “the Church right, and the 
principles of Dissent wrong,” and that schism was a great evil. 
Any such break as came to pass between the Church of England 
and Wesley would, I think it may be said, have been impossible 
in the case of Simeon. Not everyone will regard that as a sign 
of virtue ; but be that as it may, it is a witness to the compatibility 
of a zeal for evangelical religion with an intense loyalty to 
Church order. >. 

Canon Smyth begins his book with a brief mention of the 
funerals of three English clergymen, objects of deep suspicion 
and obloquy during many years of their lives, but then of a 
profound and widespread honour and reverence as the last 
scenes revealed. Dr. Pusey, Father Lowder of St. Peter’s, London 
Docks, and Charles Simeon, were not formed after one pattern, 
and in their life’s work they walked in very different paths. 
But a society which could hold them all has more to be said 
for it than is sometimes allowed or understood. And they show, 
not one, but all, that evangelicalism and churchmanship are not 
alternatives in thought and practice. J. K. Moz ey. 


Good-bye to Kilvert 
Kilvert’s Diary, Vol. 3. Edited by William Plomer. (Cape. 12s. 6d 


THIS vapouring and sentimental, though sensitive and observant, 
clergyman was a novelty when he appeared in his first volume, 
with his pretty water-colour style and his innocent raptures. 
Eynotional twitters about young ladies and excessive maunderings 
over female infants were certainly annoying, but these were 
related after all to the conventions of a period in which 
maundering was looked upon as natural and even commendable. 
At the same time, an occasional reference to the exposed 
rotundities of children (female, of course) made it abundantly 
clear that our Kilvert was privately and rather nastily normal. 
My own interest in Kilvert was heightened, I admit, by the 
fact that he lived for some years in the neighbourhood of my 
home ; and I can remember several of the people who appear 
sentimentally transformed or described with placid humour in 
his pages. Perhaps there was rather too much in the volume, 
too much treacle or trifle, too many dull parochial details ; but 
it was, upon the whole, a volume of pleasant echoes and of 
dainty entertainment. I read the second volume with pleasure 
indeed, but also with a faint sense of incipient boredom. I came 
to the conclusion that it was possible to have too much of 
Kilvert. Prettiness palls, novelty withers, and there is such a 
thing as an overdose of sentiment. Kilvert’s water-colour style 
does occasionally rise to a level of rare beauty, notably in his 
landscapes ; his analogies are sometimes exquisite, his vision is 
not infrequently that of a poet; but this gentle Victorian curate 
is a little tiresome in bulk or—shall we say?—in extenso. 
Mr. Plomer’s third volume of Kilvert, edited with his cus- 
tomary skill, confirms emphatically my own attitude. There is 
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WE MAKE HISTORY 
By Robert Ziller 


«“ The best example of serious political art that has appeared for 
years.” —Lisfener. 

“A brilliant sketch-book of the Nazi leaders and some of their 
victims such as no English artist would have had the heart or the 
experience to attempt. In its way, which mingles portrait and 
caricature with a remarkable certainty of style, this collection of 
drawings gives us the best picture of the Nazi terror I have 
seen.’ New Statesman & Nation 

“For brilliant bitterness and scathing satire they could not be 


surpassed.” —Reynolds News. 5s net 


TIGHT CORNERS 
ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA AND IN THE AIR 


By Sir Alan Cobham, fF. L.  Longland, 
‘ Sinbad, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Tom Bridges 
R. F. Dalby and others’ + 


‘Thrilling adventures do not come everybody’s way, but there 
are few who cannot get a thrill out of reading about the exciting 
experiences of others. A book that should, therefore, have a 
widespread appeal is Tight Corners, a collection of personal 
narratives of awkward, nerve-racking situations.’”-—Aberdeen 
Press and Journal Illustrated 7s 6d net 


LET’S MAKE IT 
A BOOK OF HOBBIES 
By F. F. Mortimer, Sir Richard Paget 


and others 

The hobbies dealt with include model aeroplanes, dolls’ houses, 
lantern slides, model theatres, shadow shows, miniature 
museums. Practical details and constructional diagrams are a 
feature of the book. 

“Could not be improved. . . an ideal book for the occupation 
of children in a household, and it would also be much in 
demand if it were on the library shelves of any Junior School.” 
— Practical Education and School Crafts 7s 6d net 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CRIME 
IN ENGLAND BETWEEN THE WARS 
By Dr Hermann Mannheim 


The first scientific investigation into the social history of crime 
in England since the end of the last war. The criminological 
implications of certain fundamental problems of the period, such 
as unem Moyment and strikes, alcoholism, gambling, the dangers 
arising fro.n various types of business, and similar social 
factors, are fully discussed in the light of official and unofficial 


sources. 18s net 


PRACTICAL BIRTH CONTROL 
METHODS 
By Dr Norman E. Himes 


English Edition revised by Dr Margaret Jackson 
Foreword by Havelock Ellis 


Discusses the very latest methods, describes those which are 


most desirable clearly and simply, with the aid of very clear 
and accurate drawings. Describes also those which are un- 
de ble. Birth-control centres and recommended contracep- 
tive products are listed in appendices. 7s 6d net 


40 MUSEUM STREET 


THEIR FINEST HOUR 


THE WAR IN THE FIRST PERSON 
Edited by Allan A. Michie and Walter Graebner 


Here are found the excitement of furious action, tenseness 
and quiet courage in stories from the lips of those who are 
fighting and enduring, in the armed forces and the civil 
defence services—not forgetting the long-suffering civilians. 
3eing probably the most complete record of their activities, 
it is an epic of courage: their actual personal experiences. 
Here the civilian mixes with the soldier, the sailor, the 
airman, and the reader can share their dramatic experiences. 
The finest hour of these who will win through, is recorded 
in thirteen stories and 32 action photographs. A book that 
should be read by everyone. It will make the ideal Christmas 


present. Ready on November 28. 7s 6d net 


NETTLES AND DOCKS 
By Nancy Price 
With a Preface by Norman Birkett, K.C. 


In spite of an active life devoted so generously to the theatre 
—and thousands have been grateful for it—Nancy Price is a 
woman of many parts. As she herself says, “ most artists 
have a variety of interest that is almost dangerous . . . but I 
think it is this very diversity that makes the artist, just as it 
This is admirably and beautifully 
Here are reflections 


gives life its savour.” 
reflected in this volume of her essays. 
on subjects grave and gay and on personalities she has known. 
Hers has been “one crowded hour of glorious life ”—but 
withal she has been able to reflect and to pass on the savour 
of a full and forceful personality. 


Ready on November 28. 7s 6d net 


THE LAST HUNT 


By Maurice Genevoix 


RICHARD CHURCH’S opinion (in John o’ London’s 
Weekly): “ Among the most beautiful and moving animal 
stories I have ever read. It combines quiet intimacy with, 
and observatiorfof, nature with the most exciting of adventures. 
Thus in atmosphere and tone, it is comparable to Turgeniev’s 
Sportsman’s Sketches ; while in narrative it is comparable to 
Jack London’s masterpiece White Fang. This is a remarkable 
book. It will delight adult readers. I have tried it upon an 
imaginative urchin of eleven years of age, and he too has 
been captured. So I shall recommend it specially as a 
Christmas Gift for youngsters.” 

Recommended by the Book Society. 


* LONDON : W.C.1 
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BATSFORD BOOKS 


Each volume lavishly illustrated in the Publishers’ 
usual style and issued at popular prices. 


New volumes in the “ British 
Heritage and Face of Britain” Series 


PREHISTORIC ENGLAND 
By GRAHAME CLARK, F.S.A. 
A concise and easily readable survey of prehistoric life in 
England. With 110 illustrations from photos and many line 
drawings in the text. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 8/6 net 


ENGLISH LAKELAND 
By DOREEN WALLACE 
IWustrated by over 100 photographs, 2 plates in colour, and 
numerous line drawings. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 8/6 net 


CHILTERN COUNTRY 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM 
A descriptive account of its beauties and antiquities, its 
industries old and new. With 100 illustrations from photo- 
graphs and a coloured frontispiece. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
8/6 net 





CORN COUNTRY 
By C. HENRY WARREN 
A history of corn growing in Britain by one of the most 
brilliant of our younger writers on country matters. With 
2 colour plates, 60 illustrations from photos, engravings, 
drawings, etc. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10/6 net. 


CURIOSITIES OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRYSIDE 
By EDMUND VALE 


Containing 100 illustrations from photographs, a coloured 
frontispiece and many line drawings in the text. Demy 8vo. 


Cloth. 10/6 net 
CAMBRIDGE 
By JOHN STEEGMAN 

(Uniform with OXFORD By CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE) 


Containing 128 pages text, 4 plates in colour, 120 illustra- 
tions from photographs, drawings, engravings, etc. Demy 
8vo. Cloth 10/6 net 


HAUNTED ENGLAND 
By CHRISTINA HOLE 
A fascinating book containing much that is new. Illustrated 
by a deligiitful series of pen drawings by JOHN FARLEIGH. 
120 pages text. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10 6 net 


STREETS OF LONDON 
By THOMAS BURKE 
An absorbingly interesting survey of the thoroughfares of 


the world’s metropolis 140 pages text and over 60 
illustrations from photos, drawing, engravings, etc. Demy 
8vo. Cloth 10 6 net 


MASTERPIECES OF OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND CLOCKS 


By R. W. SYMONDS 

A study of Walnut and Mahogany Furniture and associated 
Crafts of the 17th and 18th Centuries. Superbly illustrated 
by 130 illustrations from photographs, and 8 fine reproduc- 
tions in full colour and comprising 180 pages of text 
Quarto (13 by 10 ins.). Cloth. Limited to 750 copies and 
offered for a period at the special subscription price of 
£2 2s. Od. net, which price will be raised to £2 10s. Od. net 
at a later date 


RICHARD NORMAN SHAW, R.A. 
1831-1912 


By SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 


The first work to be published on this famous architect 
Illustrated by 60 plates from photographs, plans and draw- 
ings 50 pages text. Demy 8vo. Cloth 12/6 net 
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too much of it; too much of Kilvert altogether. There is not 
enough substance in the man to fill with reasonable justification 
sO many pages. Or perhaps, in these grim days, we are less 
patient with twitters or trifles. That is mot to say that the 
present volume is lacking in entertainment, in admirable touches 
of character, and in passages of actual beauty. The style is the 
same, with all its delights and irritations. But I cannot imagine 
the sort of reader who is able stolidly to peruse all three volumes 
in succession. One is enough. A condensation and essence 
of Kilvert in a single book of 300 pages or so would indeed 
be attractive, and would, I think, survive in a long series of 
profitable editions. As it is, these volumes are not unlike a 
ruthless collection of butterflies. A few specimens are pretty 
enough, but we grow tired of an almost infinite series of 
identical types. Kilvert was always chasing the butterflies of 
sentiment, and he went.on pinning them down on his effusive 
pages in a manner which must have afforded him both pleasure 
and relief: but these were private pages, and they are not 
always congenial to the taste of a modern reader. 

To those who have not yet made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Kilvert, the present volume is doubtless quite as good as either 
of the others. Here is the Reverend Francis again, rather a 
tenuous, mincing fellow, with all his twitters and all his trifles, 
his elaboration of the commonplace and his oleographic portrayal 
of maidens; but also with his true sense of beauty in vision 
and in words. I would note in particular, as examples of 
Kilvert at his best, the account of his visit to Stonehenge in 
1875 and to Oxford in 1876. How quaint, how flimsy he must 
have looked among those tall stones—a trim, whiskered little 
clerical figure in his black suit and his floppy hat. The stones, 
he said, were like a group of giants talking together. They 
whispered “the grand secret.” They were cathedral and wor- 
shippers, the temple of the sun and its guardian priesthood. In 
the course of his Oxford visit he made some excellent observa- 
tions of character, and he describes well (in his pleasing though 
superficial way) the peoples and scenes of the University. Of 
Kilvert’s chirruping loves, the most interesting is Florence Hill, 
a peasant girl of the Radnorshire uplands. I have often met 
Florence Hill (who is, I believe, still living), and I am able to 
confirm the vivid accuracy of a part of Kulvert’s description: 
“She had a quick, timid, almost breathless way of speaking in 
a low undertone, half-frightened, half-confiding It may 
be observed that Florence Hill in 1879 was “thought to be 
dying of a consumption.” There are many delightful things in 
the book, yet I cannot be interested in the loss of Mr. Kilvert’s 
watch-key, his perusal of a “nice loving letter” or his purchase 
of a bedroom carpet. And so I say good-bye to the Reverend 
Francis, not quite certain whether I am sorry to part with a 
friend or glad to be relieved of a bore. C. E. VuLLIAMY. 


Parish Pride 
Book of Hartland. By R. 
Press, Torquay. §s. 


The Pearse Chope. (The Devonshire 
THERE are two schools of thought about Devon: those who prefer 
North, and those who prefer South Devon. A mere Cornishman 
may not presume to decide between them. But there can hardly 
be two schools of thought about the particular beauty and interest 
of Mr. Chope’s parish of Hartland. The parish occupies the 
centre of that magnificent stretch ef country which I call the 
“ Grenville country,” running from Bude to Bideford. It comes 
just where that iron coast of North Cornwall, with its terrifying 
cliffs, runs up to an end at Hartland Point and then turns east 
to the soft red slopes of Clovelly and the Exmoor coast. Hart- 
land parish is a high plateau, a great natural bastion jutting out 
towards Lundy, but cut into by those deep transverse valleys 
running down to the sea, where the violets and primroses come 
earliest and grow thickest at the end of the West Country winter. 
It is a remote and a fascinating place; if once you fall under its 
spell you will never extricate yourself. But then who would 
want to? 

One says naturally “ Mr. Chope’s Hartland.” And rightly; for 
he was the old-fashioned and admirable type of scholar who made 
himself master of everything about his native parish: there was 
nothing about Hartland that he did not know. And not only 
Hartland: he cast out his shoe over all North Devon; the 
Transactions of the Devonshire Association were his wash-pot, 
and many were the excellent and scholarly articles which he con- 
tributed to that agreeable journal. What is more, because he had 


made himself master of his own county’s history, he was able 
to make a contribution to English history, the study of English 
dialect and folk-lore. That is the way to do it, to build the 


house from solid foundations upwards, and he did it to admiration. 
Among the Devonshire antiquarians of cur time he was facile 
princeps; he was an exact, a professional scholar, who made no 
mistakes and whose work has to be considered. He was a master 
of North Devon dialect, and it is upon his contributions that 
the great English Dialect Dictionary depends in that field. He 
was the first scholar to clear up the chronological confusions in 
the life of Sir Richard Grenville, and make the path straight for 
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Heinemann Successes 





Mr. Lueton’s 
Freedom 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


“The voices of Churchill, Priestley and Brett Young speak 
‘this England’ fos me!” C. JOPE-SLADE 


Basilissa 
JOHN MASEFIELD 


“A fascinating piece of history. Mr. Masefield has treated 
the Empress Theodora as a woman of genius.” 
NEWS CHRONICLE 


The Corinthian 
GEORGETTE HEYER 


“The adventures arrive. And so does love. 
happiness for all, including the reader.” 


The result is 
OBSERVER 


Moment in Peking 
LIN YUTANG 


“A novel which claims comparison with Tolstoy’s ‘ War and 
Peace ’.” OBSERVER 
When the Whippoorwill 
MARJORIE K. RAWLINGS 


Author of “The Yearling” 


Fool of Time 
BEATRICE K. SEYMOUR 


“Sally Books "— 


and “ Summer 


A new novel by the author of the famous 
“ Maids and Mistresses,” “ Interlude for Sally ” 


of Life.” 
Coming Shortly: 


Postseripts 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 


The full text of his famous Sunday evening talks. 


Coneerning 
Winston Speneer Churehill 
SIR GEORGE ARTHUR 


A new biographical study 


Trafalgar Day 1940 
CLEMENCE DANE 


The text of the poem broadcast by the author on October 21st. 
Inscribed by G. MANSELL. 


/s. net. 


The best Christmas Card. 


HEINEMANN 
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PETER DAVIES 
NA y L ite with 
Crey Ow/ 


ANAHAREO 


Theheroine of Pilgrims ofthe Wild has writ- 
ten with simplicity and sincerity of the life 
sheshared with Grey Owl. Illustrated 8/6 


| Sall Alive 


With Lucas 


HELEN RIEHM 


A vivid personal story of these times which 
° P P / 
will stir compassion and enthusiasm. 8/6 


fy yes \\ fest 


BASIL WOON 


“A wealth of hard, hazardous and dis« 


tinguished adventures. “ Country Life. 10/6 


DAME KATHARINE FURSE’S 
/ learts 


ia omiegranates 





| “An autobiography which will rank 


high among the records of remarkable 
Englishwomen.” Evening Standard. 15/« 


SARAH CAMPION'S 


mew novel 


Turn A way 
710 More 


JULES ROMAINS’ 


The A ttermath 


by the Author of VERDUN 








The nursery favourite 


A hary / oppins 


| and Mary Poppins Comes Back 


by P. L. TRAVERS 


Now together in 1 vol. Illustrated 6/« 


iz A second edition has been called 
for of Professor A. M. LOW’S 


Lhe Way it Wor s 


80 mechanisms described. Illustrated 8/6 


PETER DAVIES 
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Benes 
The Man and the Statesman 
by EDWARD B. HITCHCOCK 


The only complete biography and a human docu- 
ment of the first importance for the period through 
which mankind is now passing. 

23 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 


They Wanted War 
by OTTO D. TOLISCHUS 


An analysis of Hitlerism, past and present. ‘Ac- 
curate and illuminating.’—Times Literary Supple- 
ment 10s. 6d. net 


The Last Days of Paris 
by ALEXANDER WERTH 


Makes you live through every moment of the most 
tragic month in French history. ‘It will be, I fancy, 
a sort of case-book for future historians.’—sIR 
HUGH WALPOLE, 


Sixth Printing 8s. 6d. net 


Distinguished Fiction 






Moon Tide 
by WILLARD ROBERTSON 

An original and moving love story which has 

proved the fiction discovery of the year. 


Daily Mail Book of the Month 8s. net 


Cheerfuiness Breaks In 
by ANGELA THIRKELL 


Third large printing 7s. 6d. net 


Time's Harvest 
by DOROTHY CHARQUES 


Third printing Qs. net 


Pilgrim and the Phoenix 
by MARJORIE SCOTT JOHNSTON 
8s. net 
Farewell, My Lovely 
by RAYMOND CHANDLER 
7s. 6d. net 
Castie Cottage 
by HORACE HORSNELL 
7s. 6d. net 
Captain Cerise 
by DOROTHY MACKINDER 
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a biography of that difficult Elizabethan. Without his two long 
articles on the subject in the Devonshire Transactions, Grenville’s 
career would still be unclear to us. In addition to this, one or 
two small books and a mass of historical articles, there is a large 
body of his work on North Devon folk-lore which some day 
should be collected: a sufficient monument. 

This book is in the nature of a memorial volume: it is the 
posthumous history of his parish, practically completed before he 
died, for which so much of his scattered work had been a pre- 
paration. It is a model of such a work, and so characteristic of 


| him: neat and reticent, a little severe on the surface, yet 


with this passion for his native heath, that lovely countryside, so 
ardent that it comes through the precise scholarship, the 
transcripts of church or borough accounts. There is an utter 
simplicity, a naiveté true to the old yeoman stock he came 
from: he is so proud of his county, of his parish. “No land 
intervenes between it and America,” he says, “ Ireland stands well 
out of the line.” Of the last of the mediaeval lords of the manor, 
Lord Dynham—the family held it unbroken from the days of the 
Conquest to Henry VII—he quotes John Hooker, who describes 
Dynham as “bold, martial, haughty of heart, prodigal of life, 
constant in affection, courteous to strangers, and greedy of glory 
and honour ”; Chope adds, “a typical Devonian.” County pride, 
parish pride, it may be admitted, are among the more agreeable, 
if a trifle antiquated, emotions. 

The book has its little contributions te make to general history. 
It is well known what a small percentage of Celtic place-names 
is left in Devon—much less than, for example, in Dorset. But 
Mr. Chope points out from King Alfred’s will, by which practi- 
cally all the King’s Welsh lands were left to his younger son, that 
Hartland with North Devon and North Somerset were regarded 
as Saxon, while South Devon and South Somerset, with parts of 
Dorset, Wilts and Hants, were inhabited by Welsh. His account 
of the Lady Gytha, Godwin’s wife and mother of King Harold, 
foundress of the collegiate church at Stoke in Hartland, is another 


| such contribution. Then we have a full account of the Augus- 
| tinian abbey of Hartland and its secular successors, Abbotts, 


Luttrells, Orchards, Stucleys. There is an important contribution 
from a Cornish scholar, Canon Doble, who has discovered the 
long-lost life of St. Nectan, the patron saint of Hartland and very 
active in these parts in the sixth century or so, in the library of 
Gotha: a charming gesture of Cornish antiquarienism to that of 
Devon. 

For the rest, the history of Hartland, so remote and off the 
beaten track it is, is rather like Edward Thomas’s Adlestrop, 
where 

Nobody got out and nobody got in. 
But what a rest such places are, just to read and think about, and 
what a pleasing and peaceable pursuit is local history! 


A. L. Rowse. 


A Good Antiquarian 


Design for a Journey. By M.D. Anderson. (Cambridge University 
Press. 78. 6d. 


Tuts is a chatty book about old churches. Unlike many chatty 
writers, Miss Anderson is accurate and, unlike many accurate 
writers, she is readable. She is at heart an antiquarian, inter- 
ested in mediaeval carving, in recesses, recumbent effigies and 
other stone relics which peep about among the hot-water pipes, 
brooms, powder-blue hangings and modern unstained oak of our 


| old churches. But her antiquarianism is neither prejudiced nor 


date-ridden, and though the arrangement of the book is hap- 
hazard—for it is a series of little essays on various church sub- 
jects such as Easter Sepulchres, The Tree of Jesse, Carved Ele- 
phants in Devon, Wool churches, in various parts of England 


| and Wales—the approach to the subject is refreshing. The book 
| is written to interest the uninitiated in old churches and to keep 


a picture in the author’s mind, and that of her readers, of 
English landscape. “One day, for some of us, the common day- 


| light will return, but while we are still in the fog we must keep 


some mental image of normal things to be the haven of our 
imaginations.” This refers to the war, and not to winter. She 
clearly wrote the book out of delight in her subject, and not for 
money. That is one reason for the book having the right 
approach. 

We have so long been used to the wrong approach to 
church architecture that we are inclined to forget how 
useful even a_ slight book like this can _ be. In 
Edward VII’s reign, and during the first few years of that 
of George V, many sumptuous and fully-illustrated volumes on 
English churches appeared. ‘Their text was nearly always un- 
readable, for those scholarly volumes were primarily reference 


| books for the use of antiquarians, with the strong and still pre- 


vailing prejudice for pre-Reformation work. When motor trans- 
port after the last war brought the country to townspeople, two 
vilely harmful sorts of books appeared and sold in thousands. The 
first was an indiscriminate rehash of the old, scholarly books— 


' the photographs were reprinted, and a hack was employed to 
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SHAKESPEARE’S MESSAGE 
TO ENGLAND AT WAR 


Tus SCEPTRED 
ISLE 


Is. net 


In this greatest crisis 
in our history it is well 
that we should hear 
the voice of the 
greatest Englishman. 
Shakespeare, in these 
rousing pages, is shown 
to be one with us to-day. 


THIS WAR anp 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


A Symposium 

edited by ASHLEY SAMPSON _ 6s. net 
“ One of the ablest volumes recently published dealing 
with the relationship between Christianity and 
war. There is no playing to -the gallery. Some of 
the ablest Roman Catholics, Anglicans and Free 
Churchmen are among the contributors.” —The Friend. 


CHRISTIAN 
PACIFISM 
RE-EXAMINED 


3y C. J. Capoux, D.D. 12s. 6d. net 
“A really notable book which reviews the whole 
question of Pacifism with a fairness and candour which 
are beyond praise.” —Manchester Guardian. 


NORWAY 7s. 6d. net 
THE NORTHERN PLAYGROUND 
By W. C. SLINGsBy, edited 

by ELEANOR SLINGSBY 


Illustrated with maps and pictures. 
The best English book on Norway. 


F. L. GRIGGS, k.a. 
CAMPDEN ENGRAVINGS 


Limited to 100 copies £2 12s. 6d. net 
engravings of this beautiful 
introduction by Russell 





wood 
with an 


Contains 24 
Cotswold town 


Alexander. 
THE WORKS OF 
MICHAEL DRAYTON 


5 Volumes £8 18s. 6d. net 
The final volume of the Shakespeare Head Drayton 
is now being printed and will contain Introductions 
to, and Notes on, the Poems, Variant Readings, a 
Bibliography and Index. 
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LADY BESSBOROUGH 


AND HER FAMILY CIRCLE, 1772-1823 


Hitherto unpublished letters from Family Archives. 








Edited by the EARL OF BESSBOROUGH, 
G.C.M.G., in collaboration with A. ASPINALL, 
Ph.D. The Cream of Whig Society, Cavendishes, 
Ponsonbys, Lambs, Leveson Gowers and Foxes, 
home life, politics and travel. Illustrated. 15s. 
TIM HARINGTON 
LOOKS BACK 
Reminiscences of GEN. SIR CHARLES HAR. 
INGTON, G.C.B., G.B.-E. “ Tim's association 
with Lord Plumer, his command of the Allied 
Forces in Turkey 1921-3, his spells in India, 


| 
Aldershot, and his Governorship of Gibraltar during = | 
the Spanish Civil War are the ingredients for this &]] 
lively chronicle, which he saw to press before he 
12s. 6d. Read) Thursday next. 


died. Illustrated. 





YEARS OF CONTENT. 
[B5B-1BS 


Reminiscences of SIR GEORGE LEVESON 
GOWER, K.B.E. Eton, Oxford under Jowett: 
Secretary to Mr. Gladstone. Politics, travel, social 
life, and many good stories go to make this very 


readable volume. Illustrated 12s. 6d. 





FAXGILY HOX,ESPUN 
Reminiscences of BLANCHE E. DUGDALE. 
Author of The Life of Arthur James Balfour. 
Here is all the leisured charm of family life in 
three great houses—Inveraray, Whittingehaine, 
and Hatfield, but the people were strongly indivi- 
dual, and lively. The book has great 
entertainment value. Illustrated 9s. 
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30,000 sold in a fortnight ! 
OUR PRINCESSES 
AT HOME 
Published by authority of H.M. THE QUEEN. 
By LISA SHERIDAN 
32 Photographs by Studio Lisa 
A delightful pictorial record of the Princesses at 
work and at play.—'* A book of charming pictures. 


They tell a story of a delightful and simple home 
life.’—The Times. 2s. Gd. 





THE NEW 
CONTEVIPTIBLES 


By DOUGLAS WILLIAMS 





Daily Telegraph War Correspondent % 
with the B.E.F. | 
VC 


Foreword by GENERAL Lorp Gort, 


A brilliant series of eye-witness stories of the ky 


stands and skirmishes which made the great 

. " 
retreat to the coast and the evacuation at Dunkirk = Qj 
possible. ls. a 
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The Hogarth Press 


Suggest the following outstanding books from 
their Autumn list for your Christmas reading : 


%*% PACK MY BAG: by Henry Green 


(7s. 6d.) A brilliant essay in autobiography by 
the author of Party Going. V.S. Pritchett devoted 
his weekly article to it in The New Statesman, and 
Richard Church, reviewing it in John O'’London'’s, 
said: “I strongly recommend it.” 


* NEW WRITING: Autumn 1940 
(5s.) The second number of Folios of New 


Writing, the war-time version of John Lehmann’s 
well-known book-periodical. Seventeen first-class 
contributions, including Virginia Woolf, Stephen 
Spender, C, Day Lewis, V. S. Pritchett, Jim Phelan, 
B. L. Coombes, Julia Strachey and many others. 


% COUNTRY NOTES IN WARTIME : 
by V. Sackville-West (2s. 6d.) A further 
selection of Miss Sackville-West’s popular Country 
Notes from The New Statesman. Attractively pro- 
duced to make a perfect small gift for a war-time 
Christmas. 


x TWILIGHT IN DELHI: By Ahmed 
Ali (7s. 6d.) A first novel by an unusually gifted 
young Indian author. Mr. E, M. Forster writes : 
“Tt’s beautifully written and very moving. The detail 
was almost all of it new to me, and fascinating. It 
is a sort of poetical chronicle.” 


* CAMBRIDGE POETRY 1940: (6s.) 
The second volume in the Poetry of Tomorrow 
series, presenting eleven young poets from Cambridge 
who are strikingly different in many ways from the 
poets who have dominated the scene during the last 
ten years, 


4 SELECTED POEMS: by William 
Plomer (2s. 6d.) This is the first volume in the 
New Hogarth Library. Mr. Plomer’s successes in 
the novel and short story have rather obscured his 
achievement as a poet of remarkable individuality. 


+c SELECTED POEMS : by C. Day Lewis 
(2s. 6d.) The second volume in the New [logarth 
Library, admirably illustrating the development of 
one of our leading young poets. 


% THE YEARS: by Virginia Woolf (5s.) 
The original edition of The Years, Mrs. Woolf's 
most recent and most popular novel, was published 
in 1937. All who collect the attractive Uniform 
Edition will want to add this latest volume to their 
set. 


Do not forget: 

% ROGER FRY: A Biography by Virginia 
Woolf (12s. 6d.) The long and praising 
reviews which were devoted to this book in the 
whole Anglo-Saxon press marked it out as one of 
the few important books of the year. Fascinating 
reading for the long winter months, and a work of 
permanent value for everyone’s library. 





Hogarth Press books 
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thing new, it will not put the others off what is old. 
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write a pseudo-learned text sprinkled with Dec., E.E., Perp 
piscinae, ambries, stave-lockers and other bores. The hack him. 
self had no visual sense and the customary pre-Reformation pre- 
judice, “the older, the better, however fragmentary and crude” 
The publishers had no motive but large sales for a picture book 
done up in a colourful wrapper, for which any old nonsense as 
text would serve. The second sort of book of this period was that 
of the ignorant journalistic rambler who lifted the archaeological 
scraps from Kelly and the Little Guide when there was no verger 
about to tell him a fanciful tale or when he had not visited the 
place he described. 

Miss Anderson has visited the places she describes, though it 
is a pity that some of the things she describes in detail, such as 
the Skiapod at Dennington, Suffolk, are not illustrated. Not only 
has she seen them, but she can describe them to those who have 
not. Thus of Partrishow (Patricio) Wales: 

Its simple exterior gives no hint of beauty within, and even though 
I knew what to expect, I stood amazed at the pale delicacy of that 
exquisite screen. No Puritans had bothered to climb the hill to 
sack so small a church, and thus Partrishow screen has kept its 
rood loft, with the lace-like tracery of its panels supported by a 
bressumer on which the scrolling foliage is carved with almost 
oriental intricacy. 

But, since she is an antiquarian and therefore interested chiefly 
in detail, she does not mention that the walls of the church still 
have their old white plaster, and the windows their clear glass 
and the floors their old stones, and the roof its plaster panels 
between the wooden ribs. 

On the other hand, it is possible for a layman to learn from 
her occasional sentences more than he will do from _pseudo- 
technical books on the same subject ; as when she writes of the 
naturalistic foliage carved c. 1280-1310, which later became more 
stiff and restrained when “ the carvers turned back to convention, 


| and the bulbous, angular foliage of the later Decorated style per- 


sisted until after the Black Death, which, by decimating the 
skilled workers, made necessary the evolution of a style that 
depends for its effects more on structure than carving.” Here is 
one reason for the magnificent late fifteenth-century architecture 
of England. 

The book has its defects. The illustrations are few and rather 
archaeological; the essays on the eighteenth century are a bit 
patronising (Hawksmoor’s * Mausoleum at Castle Howard can 
hardly be dismissed as a “ pomposity ”) ; it is odd that when she 
visited the Norman ruins at Shobdon, Herefordshire, she did not 
think it worth while to mention the unique Chippendale Gothic 
church near them, which is probably the most complete example 
of the manner in the country; the essay on follies might have been 
substituted by one on that neglected subject, eighteenth-century 
churches, 

Miss Anderson is interested in the builders as well as_ the 
building. Gothic architecture to her is not an inconsequent series 
of changes of style—E.E., Dec., Perp., but the logical development 
of thrust and counter-thrust which those who love it best know it 
to be. Though her book will not tell ecc‘esiastical people any- 
That is 
something on which the author of a book on churches with few 
illustrations must be congratulated. Hitherto Mr. Greming 
Lamborne is one of the few people who have done it. 

JOHN BETJEMAN. 


A Fight for Identity 
Pack My Bag. By Henry Green. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue author calls this book a self-portrait, and is thereby probably 
more candid than he intended to be. For the revelation of his 
infancy in a rich home, his life at a prep. school and a public 
school, his university years, and his decision to enter his father’s 
factories as a workman, tells one story. His manner of teliing, 
however, reveals much more. And it is that much more which 
puzzles the reader. 

To begin with, here is a man with a conventional, good educa- 
tion. He has beer to a public school whose identity it is easy 
to guess, and he is therefore likely to have received much the 
same cultural initiation, and scholastic elements, as men who have 
since become Prime Ministers and archbishops, and heads of the 
Civil Service. Yet he writes an English of which the following is 
a fair sample: 

If I say I remember, as it seems to me I do one of the maids, 
that poor thing whose breath smelled, come in one morning to tell 
us the ‘ Titanic’ had gone down, it may be that much later they had 
told me I should have remembered at the age I was then and that 
their saying this had suggested I did remember. But I do know, 
and they would not, that her breath was bad, that when she knelt 
down to do one up in front it was all one could manage to stand 
there. 

In that passage can be found every possible puerile inadequacy. 
No schoolboy could do worse. Had the author been at an 
elementary school he would have been caned into a better syntax, 
and thereby might have gained a more normal and competent 
means of self-expression, the better. to equip himself to mix 
with the workmen whom he later chose to make his fellows. 
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SHOP EARLY- 
this fime there really 
is a Wolf! 


The public has so often been asked io shop early for Christmas, that many people 
have come to think of it as just another case of crying “ Wolf.” 


But this year there really is a wolf. Under present conditions no one would 
ask or expect our Head Office staff in London to work so late that they were 
unable to reach home before the nightly “blitz”, so it will be impossible to work 
even a normal day, let alone the overtime necessary to cope with the Christmas do your 
rush. In consequence, our Supply Departments cannot hope to deal with the flood of 
orders that we usually receive during the three weeks before Christmas. There is only Xmas 
one solution, and that is—SHOP EARLY. 

We hope we are not behind others in our ideas of service, but this is the position: if you b wi . i | | g 
leave your Christmas buying later than Saturday, December 7, you may be disappointed 


over goods that have to be specially ordered for you, because for such orders it will be ROW 
impossible to give any guarantee as to the date of delivery to our local branch. cE ee 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


NEWSAGENTS : BOOKSELLERS : LIBRARIANS : STATIONERS 
PRINTERS : BOOKBINDERS : ADVERTISING AGENTS 


1500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND & WALES 


Head Office: W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD., Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 



















HEFFER’S 


still Buy Books 
THE WAR 


A Symposium of Peace Aims 





by “Under Forties” edited by 
WILLIAM TEELING 


“This is a sincere attempt to tackle an essential 
problem from the right angle. Coming from a 
representative cross-section of the younger 
generation of parliamentarians, it is a challenge 
to the Government, even in the midst of war, to 
think and act.” —TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


Demy 8vo pp. 208 125. 6d. net 


YOUTH 


IN THE SKIES 


Poems by 
The Hon. HERBERT ASQUITH 


“We welcome this new book of poems... 
Mr. Asquith wrote one of the best poems in- 
spired by the last war, and two of the best, 

erhaps the two best, inspired by this. ‘ Youth 
in the Skies’ and ‘The Vanguard of Finland’ 
are magnificent.” —L. P. Hartley in THE SKETCH. 


Extra crown 8vo pp. 160 Cloth 5s. net 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD 
44 MUSEUM STREET WCr 
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Many people seem to think that no bookseller will want 
to buy books these difficult days, so we want to make it 
quite clear that we are as ready to buy books as ever. 


Should you have few or many good books to sell we hope 
you will write to us, giving as full particulars as possible— 


you will find the price we offer very satisfactory. 


Incidentally, we are still carrying on as 
normally as possible, and issue Catalogues 
as far as the paper control regulations allow. 
In whatever part of the country you may 


be we hope you will write to us for books. 


W. HEFFER AND SONS LIMITED 
BOOKSELLERS CAMBRIDGE 
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For your 
Christmas 
Book List 








john Buchan’s 
COMMENTS AND CHARACTERS 


A Selection from his contributions to the Scottish Review. 
“There could be no better illustration of how fast history 
and Britain moved together between 1908 and 1914, and this 
most receptive and sensitive mind with them.—Observer. 

7s. 6d. net 


Prof. A. Berriedale Keith’s 
CAUSES OF THE WAR 


This book traces the motives which have led the German 
people to attempt world hegemony. “Beg, borrow and 
buy this book. It is a douche of cold common sense which 
will clarify most of the problems of a mad, bad world.’’— 
Reynolds News. 12s. 6d. net 


j. F. Horrabin’s 
ATLAS HISTORY OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 


Vol. Il, covering the period from January to July, 1940. 
“Readability: excellent. This is infinitely the best and 
clearest summary of the war | have seen,’’"—Raymond Postgate 
in The Tribune. 3s. 6d. net 
































A. R. B. Haldane’s 


BY MANY WATERS 


A pleasant, leisurely record of walking and fishing in Britain, 
Austria and the Black Forest. ‘“*Can be warmly recom- 
mended as a happy form of antidote to the experiences of 
days of stress and strain.’’—Scotsman. All royalties to the 
10s. 6d. net 


British Red Cross. 


Gilbert and Shackleton’s 
ARCTIC PILOT 


Miss Kathleen Shackleton has arranged, from the words and 
writings of her collaborator, this valuable record of the 
great work of W. E. Gilbert and his colleagues on the North 
Canadian Air Routes. A book for all interested in Canada 
—or flying. 7s. 6d. net 


Prof. A. M. Low’s 


HOW WE FIND OUT 


A searching and very readable study of the processes of 


research and the advance of scientific knowledge, told in 


Professor Low's inimitably lucid style. He describes the 


use of microscope, telescope, spectroscope in science as 
applied to commerce. 5s. net 














New Nelson Classics : 
SELECTED POEMS 
Sir Henry Newbolt 


THREE PLAYS 
Christopher Marlowe 


THE ROSE AND THE RING 
W. M. Thackeray 


RELIGIO MEDICI 

Sir Thomas Browne 

Full list of 300 titles 
on request. 


Some of the latest Dis- 
cussion Books will be 
found below. Full list of 
over 50 titles on request. 


Each 2s. 6d. net 


Each 2s. net 





TOWN AND COUNTRY TO-MORROW 
Geoffrey Boumphrey 

THE PLAIN MAN AND THE NOVEL 
Roger Dataller 

MEDITERRANEAN PROSLEMS 

W. Gordon East 

ENGLISH IN THE FUTURE 

J. H. Jagger 


Nelson 
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Both in this book, and in his earlier attempts at the art of the 
novel, I can see no justification for this infantilism. What virtue 
he shows as a writer—and he shows a lot—emerges in spite of 

. ° 9° . ’ 
and not because of, this absurd idiosyncrasy. Perhaps he is aping 
that school of painters which is already outmoded, who drew 
profile portraits with two eyes, and still-life studies that were 
for ever sliding and forever wrong. 

If the reader survives the irritation caused by this wilfulness or 
incompetence, he will discover a personality which is interesting 
but also puzzling. It is puzzling because, as in his self-expression, 
the writer has had a life that should have given him an adequate 
cultural sophistication. But one has a sense, from this book, 
that the background of the writer’s life is bleak and bare, with 
no riches of scholarship, no historical joy. A few things obsess 
him; the problem of sex life, the inequalities of wealth and 
poverty, the technique of good-fellowship and conviviality, and 
the superstitious fear of death. This last is the motive for the 
writing of the book. He says openly that he believes this war 
will destroy him, and that before he is killed he wants to put 
on record the incomprehensible experience which he calls his 
life. But he gives the impression that it is incomprehensible not 
because of its vastness, and the superb antecedence of history and 
heredity from which it sprang, but because he is naive and 
clumsy-fingered in the handling of his environment. The result 
is a certain poverty of texture in the stuff of his narrative, and 
this in spite of his uncommon sensibility and quick instinct in 
things which can be apprehended by physical contact. He 
seems to be deliberately groping his way along a self-destined path 
that is, after all, running alongside the public way of normal 
society. 

This wilful determination to do and say things without the 
kelp of precedent may be due, as he says, te the shock on his 
childish mind caused by the last war. 

But if then one grew up in the forced atmosphere of war under 
a strain which went on but which did not directly stress one, and as 
with the opportunities this strain gave to every child to see the cracks 
in the facade people put up before children in my circumstances, 
sleeping as I did at home alone and so with less chances to see people 
at bay, I came to know there was no great difference between ages 
and to guess that twenty years can go by fast. They can go by so 
quick the only difference is that at the end one may be far more tured, 
thinking much the same about everything, only blunted. 


Through this execrable maltreatment of English one sees that 
the author is capable of reaching many vivid half-truths. 
RICHARD CHURCH. 


Before the Play 


Rare Prologues and Epilogues. 1642-1700. Edited by Autrey 
Nell Wiley. (Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 


Tus finely edited selection of prologues and epilogues more or 
less inaccessible to the ordinary reader is dedicated “ to Collectors 
of the Ephemeral which vivified the Past,” and has for epigraph 
Dryden’s lines: 
* Prologues, like bells to churches, toll you in 
With charming verse, till the dull plays begin.” 

But that perhaps is to underestimate the vitality and beauty of 
much of the verse. It may be that the prologue is of more interest 
to our generation than to any of the other literary generations 
which succeeded the Restoration, for in it we find, as we do not 
consistently again until living memory, the use of the ordinary 
image from everyday life—it is the poetry of common specch, 
with its references to Tom Dove, the Salamanca plot, Covent 
Garden, sweating houses, the Waters, the chair-men and the town 
bullies. Poetry ceased for awhile before the curtain rose to be 
professional; and among the prologue writers we find “ actors, 
beaux, statesmen, soldiers, noblemen .. .”, and their subjects 
were as wide as London life itself—“ loyalty, rebellion, church, 
religion, recantation, playhouses, players, universities, parties, 
politics, audiences, taste, manners, plays, foreigners, novelties, 
literature, vacations, poets, women (to quote one of the 
editor’s delightful catalogues). It must be admitted, of course, 
that a great many prologues were wearisome stuff; no one of 
these amateurs matched the professional Dryden, and there must 
have been times when the audiences grew a little tired of City 
husbands and loose wives taking the waters, but even the buffoon 
Joe Haynes could turn a line worthy of Lady Winchelsea: “ Wit 
is no Scarf upon Phantastick Hips.” This collection—the result 
of a daunting study of 1,600 plays—includes work by Cowley, 
Crowne, Settle, D’Urfey, Banks, Behn, Lee, Shadwell, Ravens- 
croft, Duffett, Brown, Tat2, Motteux, and many more among the 
professionals, besides the two monarchs, Otway and Dryden. 
There are biographical sketches, dissertations on such subjects as 
the price of prologues, the use of animals by the speakers, the 
political prologue, the occasional prologue, the university prologue, 
prologues which were never delivered, and appendices on prologue 
and epilogue speakers, miscellanies, and booksellers and printers. 
This is admirably full measure, and in a day when Europe seems 
to be breaking up, and second-hand booksellers begin to mark 
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- Good Gifts... 


PAUL BRUNTON’S 





A SEARCH IN SECRET INDIA. 


The premier book on 


Yogis and Fakirs . . . wonderful . . . mysterious. 27 Illus- 
trations. World-wide sale. 10th Impression. - 17/6 
(Postage 6d.) 


A SEARCH IN SECRET EGYPT. 


magic of Egypt . . . smake-charmers . . . fakirs . . . | 
dervishes .. . an entirely new angle. 75 Illustrations. | 
Reviewed everywhere. 7th Impression - : - 20- 

(Postage 6d.) 


THEOS BERNARD'S 
LAND OF A THOUSAND BUDDHAS. Tibet the sublime 


but degraded. The author was actually initiated as the 
first white lama by the Tri Rimpoche : 83 Unexampled 
photographs. Sunday Times says :— “A vivid and interesting 
record of a unique experience.” 288 pp. - - is - 


ALFRED DODD'S 
THE MARRIAGE 


revelations of weighty evidence to prove that Queen 
Elizabeth Tudor was married to the Earl of Leicester and bore 
him two sons—Bacon and Essex. 6 pp. Illustrations 126 


(Postage 6d.) 
Occult 


LEWIS SPENCE’S JHE OCCULT CAUSES OF THE 
PRESENT WAR. — Showing how for 


many years the trend in Germany has been towards Satanism and 


definitely anti-Christian. A book for everybody to read - - 6- 
(Postage 5 











H. ERNEST HUNT’S HOW TO WIN THE WAR OF | 





NERVES. Exposing the Nazi methods 
of psychological domination and moemg * how _ a may use the 
same means to defeat Hitler. 


A. COCKREN’S ALCHEMY REDISCOVERED. The author | 


shows how he has rediscovered the means | 





which sage remarkable 


of manufacture of the Essences vad wat als, 
- stage 5d.) 6- 


curative properties. 


PAUL BRUNTON’S THE SECRET PATH. An introduc- 


tion to the Yoga of meditation. [4th 
Impression, 7/6.. THE QUEST OF THE OVERSELF, which is more 
advanced. Sth Impression 17/6, and THE INNER REALITY, 4th Im- 


pression, 15 /- 





remarkable psychological study : 


AR ’ 
EILEEN G RETT'S MY LIFE AS A SEARCH FOR 
THE MEANING OF MEDIUMSHIP. Mrs. Garrett has been the medium 


of many famous psychic experiments. (Postage 6d.) 10.6 





VERA STANLEY ALDER’S THE FIFTH DIMENSION. 





A book on the future of Mankind. - - - 


Dr. J. HETTINGER’S JHE ULTRA- PERCEPTIVE 
FACULTY. 





psychic investigations sponsored by London University - (Postoge 6d.) 126 | 


ADDRESS : 


Paternoster Row 


Rider & Co. 
Lon ton, E.C. 4. 
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The only book on the | 





OF ELIZABETH TUDOR. Historical | 


(Postage 5d.) S/- | 





(Postage 6d.) 86 | 


An account of | 


1940 


Litt Wp Your HEARTS 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF COMFORT 
SIDNEY DARK 


“Mr. Dark gives us the unmistakably ¢ 
oe awed in ideal bedside book.” Chri hi 


yenuine thing 


in World. 
3s. 6d. net 


FAITH IN TIME OF WAR 


VERY REV. S. C. CARPENTER 
Dean of Exeter 
“A book to read, to think over, to profit by.” 
Record. 


és. net 


ENGLAND Is A VILLAGE 
C. HENRY WARREN 
Illustrated by D. Watkins-Pitchford 


“These are something more than brilliantly written 
chronicles of village life: they illuminate the past... . 
admirably seconded by an illustrator whose drawings 


are richly eloquent.” Birmingham Post. 


“Mr. Warren has sympathy and knowledge and his 
record is valuable. . . . All who live in the country 
, would know Mr. Warren for a true blood- 
brother.” Times Literary Supplement. 


7s. 6d. net 


TWENTY YEARS 
ARMISTICE AND AFTER 


SIR CHARLES PETRIE 
“ A highly interesting and individual study, sympathetic 
and illuminating.” Times Literary Supplement. 
“Sir Charles Petrie is constructive and is well worth 
reading.” George Glasgow. 


“ Nothing could have been more fitting than that this 
book should be published at this Season.” 
British Weekly. 


7s. 6d. net 


Miss HARGREAVES 
FRANK BAKER 


‘A fantasy of humour and tenderness . . . . a book 
full of delights and surprises.” C. Day Lewis. 





9s. net 
READY FRIDAY 
FIELDING’S FOLLY 
F. PARKINSON KEYES 
Author of ‘ Christian Marlowe's Daughter,’ ‘' Honor 
Bright,” ‘ The Great Tradition,” etc. 
9s. net 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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SWEET THAMES RUN SOFTLY. By Robert 
Gibbings, with fifty of his lovely wood-engravi 
The gift-book of the year. Coming 28th Nov. 12/6 


TEN GREAT MOUNTAINS. R. L. G. Irving’s 
superb new book, with sixteen pages of fine n 
tain photographs. I 


CONSTANCE SPRY’S GARDEN NOTE-BOOK 


Beautifully illustrated; useful, unusual, witty. 


DRAWINGS FROM LIFE. Thirty-six drawings 


from the nude, with a Preface, by Eric Gill. Dec. 7.6 


THE CHRISTMAS COMPANION. The pertect 


gift: everything from poetry to puzzles. 576 pp. 8/6 


BROTHER TO THE OX. By Fred Kitchen. The 


now famous autobiography of a farm-hand. 10/6 


I WORE MY LINEN TROUSERS. Basil Collicr’s 


happy record of pre-war Riviera recreations. 15/- 


COCO THE CLOWN. By Coco of Olympia Cir- 
cus. ‘Delightful,’ says C. Cochran, Finely 
illustrated. 10/6 


MODERN HUMOUR. The Everyman’s Library 


anthology of wit and what not. A new book for 2/6 


illus- 


KINGS AND QUEENS. The beautifully 
trated children’s book by Eleanor and Herbert 
I arjeon. 6/- 


@ THESE NOVELS: 


Gerald Bullett—When the Cat ’s Away 
Martin Boyd—Nuns in Jeopardy 
The Room Within 


Robert Greenwood—Mr Bunting 


Richard Church 
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their catalogues in dollars, it is pleasant to realise how far afield 
many of these rare broadsides and folio half-sheets have been 
blown by time, and that Miss Wiley was able to begin her research 
at the University of Texas. 


The Clockmaker’s Art 


Masterpieces of English Furniture and Clocks. 

Symonds. (Batsford. 2 gns.) 
THERE are few trades in which, technologically speaking, the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries have not achieved results 
superior to any of the past. Clockmaking must be one of them, 
If we read of a clock which “once wound up will continue 
going for 390 days,” and which “shows the hour of the day, 
and the minutes, both of the Mean or Equal Time, and of the 
Apparent or Solar Time; likewise, the days of the week, the 
days of the month, the months of the year, the sun’s place in 
the Ecliptic, and what year it is after Bissextile or Leap Year,” 
or of another clock which tells “‘the mean time in hours and 
minutes, the declination and position in the zodiac of the mean 
sun, the declinaticn, position in the zodiac, age and phase of 
the moon, and the altitude and azimuth of the mean sun, the 
moon and a number of selected stars,” we must admit that we 
would be unlikely to find craftsmen today able to produce such 
clocks. 

The two quotations are from Mr. Symonds’s new book, of 
which about half deals with furniture, half with clocks. The 
part on English clockmakers between 1660 and 1750 is especially 
interesting. Its centre-piece is a chapter on Thomas Tompion 
and his clocks, masterly in their movements and masterly in 
design. For Mr. Symonds, known to many as a connoisseur of 
old furniture, to others as one of the pioneers of contemporary 
aecoration in Britain--a rare combination, never discusses exotic 
rarities or curios. He has chosen his examples entirely for 


By R. W. 


their aesthetic merits. Nothing is shown that would not per- 
fectly fit in with the best of modern cabinet-work. There is 
incidentally hardly anything either that will not be completely 


new to any but the most specialised expert—nearly all the 
illustrations coming from private collections. 

As to the text, it is both informative and entertaining. It 
contains many new facts taken mainly from a careful study of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century newspapers and books on 


technology, many fresh and stimulating observations, many 
characteristic bits about London cabinet-makers and London 
life in Georgian days. We read of William Hallett, the 
cabinet-maker who bought Cannons, the Duke of Chandos’s 


estate, of the beginnings of separation between shop= workshop 
and shop - retail shop, of weekly instalment payments about 1707, 
of the shop of Mrs. Hunt, “Indian woman,” where one could 
buy Indian fabrics, fans, china, cholocate and tea, and “ Indian 
cabinets "—i.e., lacquer furniture marketed as “ India” or “ Japan 
cabinets” or even as “India Japan,” Japan being used as a 
synonym for lacquer (just as China for porcelain). That is how 
the craftsman doing lacquering in England came to be known as 
a japanner. 

It is not often that one comes books written by 
specialists which, are at the same time so instructive and so 
enjoyable. Mr. Symonds’s is, moreover, excellently produced. 
The illustrations are clear and large; the most outstanding pieces 
are shown in up to six detail views. N. PEVSNER. 


Turn of the Tide 


By Henry Newbolt. 


across 


Selected Poems. (Nelson Classics. 2s.) 


Tue literary tide has turned since the days when we laughed at 
“Clifton Chapel” and “ Vitai Lampada,” and it is Mr. John 
Betjeman, perhaps the most original of the younger poets, who 
has written the introduction to this selection of Sir Henry 
Newbolt’s verse. His comparison of Newbolt with Thomas 
Campbell is accurate and illuminating, and it lured one reader 
at least back to pages he hadn’t turned since boyhood. “ Both 
were highly original poets, whose lines are quoted wherever 
English is spoken, both chose patriotic themes, and both infused 
an anonymity into their writing which has caused their poems to 
remain in the public memory while the poet’s name is often 
forgotten.” “Admirals all, for England’s sake,” “Who served 
with Nelson and with Nelson died,” “He leapt to arms un- 
bidden,” “ Témeraire, Témeraire ”—one give fifty 
examples. 

The lines lodged in the brain at an early 
that magnificent poem of modern naval wai 
Nicholson,” “* Gillespie ”: 

* Alone he came to false Vellore, 
The walls were lined, the gates were barred 3 
Alone he walked where the bullets bit, 
And called above to the Sergeant’s Guard,” 
“He Fell Among Thieves”; to how many children have these 
poems proved a fine introduction to finer poetry, The empty 
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BERNARD NEWMAN 


! Corsica! Tunis! Illustrate t 10/6 net 





Savoy 
| A book of the greatest topical interest. A_ travel 
| book to which events have given a new and fascinating 
| meaning. 


Rn. PREEDY 


15 - net 


| 
| 

‘ x ’ “ 
GEORGE 
] 
| The Life of John Knox 
| No one is better fitted to do justice to this fascinating 
period than George Preedy whose acute historical sense 
| has enabled him to write a deeply penetrating, richly 
coloured biography of the great Scottish reformer. 


CARL SHREVE 


Illustrated 


| 


Distant Horizons 12 6 net 


| A most opportune travel book of the Far East by a 
| young artist-explorer whose enterprise made possible an 
| odyssey few can equal. 
| 


REX TREMLETT 


illustrated 10/6 net 


Easy Going 


| The autobiography of a man who has lived life to the 
| full in three continents. The author’s experiences of 
| many lands and peoples have a fascination that is 
| irresistible. 


| PP. G. WODEHOUSE 


| 
| Quick Service 7/6 net 
“ Engaging frolic . . . more than ever welcome. Ranks 
very high. The sparkling verbal wit flashes from page 
to page.” —Spectator. 


“A masterpiece.” —Scotsman. 





“Paramount.”-—Times Litt. Supp. 


| THE FAVOURITES OF 
CATHERINE THE GREAT 


by Alexander Polovtsoff Illustrated 12/6 net 


“M. Polovtsoff has made an excellent review of an 

| important side of Catherine’s life, marked by taste and 
scholarship.” —Truth. 

“An interesting and varied gallery of portraits.”— 

Times Litt. Supp. 


| 
| 
| 


IT WAS HIMMLER’S AUNT 


by R. C. Robertson-Glasgow 3/6 net 
Illustrated by Wyndham Robinson 
One of the wittiest books of the season. This brilliant 


burlesque on the autobiography craze will provoke to un- 
restrained laughter all who possess a vestige of humour. 
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Philip Gosse 
THE SQUIRE OF WALTON HALL 


Recommended by ‘ Times’ Literary Supplement 


UL 





A charming biography of Charles Waterton, 
ardent naturalist and traveller in wild and 
exotic places. ““Mr. Gosse is to be congratulated 
both on having found a subject so rich and on 
having handled it so admirably.” — Edward 
Shanks, Sunday Times. “A book to buy and to 
read and to return to again and again.” — 
Yorkshire Post. 8 illustrations. Map. 15/- net 


ALLAN NAA AANA DAU AA AAAAL GASH 


_V. H. Mottram, M.A. 


= Professor of Physiology London University 
= HEALTHY EATING 

One of our leading authorities on dietetics 
shows how, by following a few commonsense 
rules, you can obtain full peacetime nourish- 
ment in spite of war rationing without increas- 
ing your expenditure. 3/- net 


WM 
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J. A. Spender 


NEW LAMPS AND ANCIENT 


Recommended by ‘ Times’ Literary Supplement 


LIGHTS 


“The considered thoughts on many subjects 
of one of the finest and most liberal minds of 
our time.” —Robert Lynd, N.C. “ One cannot 
think of any Englishman who combines such 
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knowledge and experience of politics and 
politicians with such manifold gifts and 
= graces.” —Manchester Guardian. 8/6 net 
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; Douglas Goldring 


FACING THE ODDS 


* In all Mr. Goldring’s prolific output there is 
nothing more stimulating or compelling than 
Facing the Odds.”—Cavalcade. ‘An amusing, 
sincere and likeable book.” —New Statesman. 

8/6 net 
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Warwick Deeping 
WHO WENT BACK 


Recommended by ‘ Times’ Literary Supplement 


THE MAN 


Warwick Deeping experiments with Time and 
translates his hero from 2oth to 6th Century 
Britain. “A good story.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Thrilling reading.” — Yorkshire Post. 9]- net 





_ Ernest Raymond 
TIDE 


Recommended by * Times’ Literary Supplement 


lil 


A SONG OF THE 





“ This is, I think, Raymond’s best book after 
We, the Accused.” —Sir Hugh Walpole. “ A full 
and satisfying story worthy of its author’s high 
traditions.” —The Scotsman. 9/6 net 
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revolver, the jammed Gatlings,*the conning tower of the doomeq 
monitor—Newbolt made his poetry out of the same materig 
as the Boy’s Own Paper; the breathless hush and the schogj 


| chapel belong to the same level of experience. But it was , 
| genuine experience; and readers will always return, howeve; 


long the period of neglect, to this poet of the rash act and the 


| heroic day-dream. He belonged completely, as Kipling did 





to his time ; he was able to accept it without fuss, if uncritically 
and that boyish period—of Rider Haggard and Mafeking and the 
Boxer Rebellion—fitted him like a well-worn suit. In that Way 
he may be said to resemble the Caroline poets ; if the age he 
accepted had been of finer quality, his poetry might have equalled 
theirs. For he was a part, like George Herbert, of the Established 
spiritual order. 

Mr. Betjeman thinks him a better poet than Kipling ; he way 
certainly a purer—there is no arguing behind the lines, no attemp 
to bounce the reader into an opinion he doesn’t share, and unlike 
Kipling he was able to retire a little way from the contemporary 
scuffle and personify his time through half-historic, half. 
legendary figures. Nicholas, Outram, Craven, Lucas: thes 
names occur again and again; they stand up in his verse like 
the eternal hills. If he had a mission it was this: to populate 


| the imagination with seldom-remembered names. That is how 
| a country grows—like a coral reef. The lines he wrote on the 


Dictionary of National Biography describe his own work: 


“ Sitting at times over a hearth that burns 

With dull domestic glow, 

My thought, leaving the book, gratefully turns 
To you who planned it so. 

Not of the great only you deigned to tell— 
The stars by which we steer— 

But lights out of the night that flashed, and fell 
To night again, are here. ... 

Whether their fame centuries long should ring 
They cared not over-much, 

But cared greatly to serve God and the king, 
And keep the Nelson touch ; 

Ard fought to build Britain above the tide 
Of wars and windy fate ; 

And passed content, leaving to us the pride 
Of lives obscurely great.” 

HENRY TRENCH. 


How Children Think of Death 


The Child’s Discovery of Death. By Sylvia Anthony. (Kegan 
Paul. 11s. 6d.) 


Tuts study will interest people who are not psychologists, though 
its main reference is to psycho-analytical theory. It is based on 
two sets of collected observations. School-children, including a 
small proportion from those in special schools, voiced their un- 
considered thoughts and fancies through a method like that of 
the intelligence test, and through a story-competition test; and 
a number of “home records” of children’s spontaneous talk 
were kept by a group of parents interested in this kind of 
research. Published studies of children’s talk have also been 
drawn upon for suitable material, 

Conclusions about the child’s idea of death, at different ages 
and subject to differences both of individuality and of circum- 
stance, are not to be laid down with too much assurance. “We 





CAA: APY 


know very little about it,” as Mrs. Anthony remarks early in her | 


book, “and nothing systematic.” But under careful, human and, 
it may be added, sufficiently humorous treatment, a good deal 
of evidence is sifted out which seems to show that there are 
certain constant tendencies attributable to “the child” (that not 
always useful abstraction) in his gradual assimilation of death 
as a reality with deep rocts in human feeling and thought. Ia 
these times parents and others may specially value an in- 


Per vEry 


structed opinion on the meaning that young children attach to | 


death, and the extent to which the young mind is really pro 
tected from its more grievous implications. 

Avoiding any brief and false digest of Mrs. Anthony’s provi- 
sional conclusions—for they need to be understood in their full 
context of observation—we can remark that they concur with the 
view that the very young child is a realist, taking reality as it 
most simply affects himself. For him, “dead” is “ gone away.” 
At a later stage the play of imagination develops, and death is 
among the subjects of fantasy, spoken or acted. This play is 
concerned with “funerals, coffins, ambulances, murderers,” but 
the child is only feeling his way by slow and natural degrees 


alia 


towards the idea of death in terms of human experience. And ff 


it is not yet “a biological phenomenon in its own right,” nor does 
it convey the negation of life. The process is very gradual by 
which a child brings together the ideas of self and of death 
There is reason to think that young children cannot conceive 
of impersonal Fate, and may develop anxieties in relating deaths 
within their experience to their own fugitive thoughts 
wishes: the evidence for this may also suggest that war-deaths, 
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LIVING IN THE COUNTRY 
F. D. Smith & Barbara Wilcox 


A practical and entertaining guide on how to live in the country, in a cottage or more 


ambitiously. 
right way to split a log 


CARAVAN ISLAND 


E. H. Young 


A long and delightful story of four children on one of 
the Western Isles of Scotland that will charm readers 
of all ages, and especially those who await a new book 
by the author of William and Miss Mole.  Mlustrated. 


Commonsense advice on every problem, from converting a house to the 
Illustrated by Norman Dakers 


7s. 6d. net. 


MY ALPINE ALBUM 
F. S. Smythe 


A personal record of this great mounta:neer’s experiences 
in Switzerland and Austria, with a selection of his new 
photographs superbly reproduced in  photogravure, 
with a delightful essay, ‘The Alpine Year.’ With 47 


PS 


4, $99 9S9999999999909 9999989998885 





7s. 6d. net. plates. 11 x 7} ins 12s. 6d. net. 
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THE R.A.F. IN ACTION x 
4 efie a 4 
\ $ 
. * ° ° . 79 
~ Produced in collaboration with the Air Ministry, this is a record of the R.A.F.’s % 
% unparalleled achievements in the first year of war A chronological record ¢ 
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problem 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 


“Book Tokens remove the one great draw- 
back to giving books as presents.” 
ORDER EARLY FOR CHRISTMAS. The new Token 


Card is after a _ picture by JOHN NASH. There is 
also a CHILDREN’S TOKEN. Prices from 3/9 
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A New Novel by that 
well-known and _ popular 


author, MAUD DIVER 


SYLVIA 
LYNDON 


9/ 6 net 


“Mrs Diver is one of the gods of the world of popular 
fiction ; and justly so, for she can tell a good story.” 
Glasgow Herald. 

**She tells a good story and she tells it well.’’ 
Times Lit. Sup. 





“ A dramatic and compelling story.” 
Western Independent. 


“Here is the work of a first-rate storyteller.”’ 
Weekly Review. 
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PRACTICAL 
NURSING 


By W. T. GORDON PUGH 


M.D., B.S. (Lond.), F.R.C.S. (Eng.) 


Now in its 12th edition. Completely 15 
revised and re-written. /- net 


Also in two parts—Part I, 5/- net; 
Part Il, 12/- net 


Specially arranged for the Examinations of the General 


Nursing Council of England and Wales in two parts, 


containing the Preliminary and Final Courses 


PART I.—HYGIENE. FIRST AID. ELEMENTARY 


NURSING 


PART IlL—GENERAL NURSING. MATERIA MEDICA 
AND THERAPEUTICS. DIETETICS. MEDICAL, 


SURGICAL, AND GYNACOLOGICAL NURSING 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
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MAGAZINE 


2/6 monthly: 30/-for 12 months, post free 
A Welcome Gift for all men in H.M. Forces 


(In order to avoid disappointment in these days of paper 
shortage it would be advisable to place your order direct.) 
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for which an enemy can be held accountable, give rise to less 
inner tension—less fear of the unknown—than is involved in 
assimilating the fact of natural death. A small boy, quoted in 
this book, points the fact that it is the mysterious which strains 
the imagination: “Oh, burglars are real, you needn’t be afraid 


| of them!” KENNETH RICHMOND 


The Tower Crumbles 


| Folios of New Writing. Edited by John Lehmann. (Hogarth 


Press. §8.) 
The Penguin New Writing. Edited by John Lehmann. (Penguin. 
6d.) 


Jorkins Has a Large Whiskey. By Lord Dunsany. (Putnam. 
8s. 6d.) 

Men Against the Sky. By Winifred Galbraith. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

The Woman Who Could Not Read. By Michael Zoshchenko. 
(Methuen. §s.) 

A Kind of Insolence. By Margaret Steen. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


ALTHOUGH you will hear it said that the new writers cannot write, 
that the new writing lacks the human touch, and is, among other 
things, not intelligible, it would be interesting to concoct an 
anthology of, say, the late-middle nineteenth century, the era of 
what Mrs. Woolf calls “the steady tower” (when writers were 
writers), and compare it, not only for writing but for humanity, 
for intelligibility, and, above all, for a record of the time in which 
it was written, with Mr. Lehmann’s adventurous and now much 
envied experiment. Today that steady tower is rocking. What 
had it to contribute in the days of seemingly eternal steadiness? 
“ Much of that old literature was very petty, very false, very dull,” 
says Mrs. Woolf in her address to the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation of Brighton, which Mr, Lehmann reprints, “much is 
already unreadable”. Was the tower, built to look like granite, 
in reality stucco? Scott and Jane Austen lived their lives, as 
Mrs. Woolf points out, through the entire drama of the 
Napoleonic wars; yet “neither of them in all their novels men- 
tioned the Napoleonic wars.” Where is the picture of their time 
—the whole picture? “We are condemned,” Stevenson wrote, 
“to avoid half the life that passes us by. . . . They give us a little 
box of toys and say to us, ‘ You mustn’t play with anything else.’ ” 
Condemned? Strange word. By whom? Like so many of his 
contemporaries and predecessors, Stevenson continued nevertheless 
to play with the box of toys, and to avoid true life. Condemned? 
Is it possible that the tower was not only stucco but something 


| worse—hypocritical? parochial? Would the anthology of those 
| so-called great days, when “ writers were writers,” have contained 


translations from the Russian, French, German, Chinese? Pieces 
of distinguished prose by Indian natives? Stories of Indian 


| barbers, men hunger-marching, a plasterer’s labourer? With fair 


accuracy we know the answer. Or a reminiscence, here excel- 
lently drawn in shadowy charcoal by Mr. Orwell, of the killing 
of a Burmese elephant by the writer himself, then a sub-divisional 
police officer with a most uncomfortable feeling, which he is not 
afraid to express, that the Empire was rotten? Or a picture of 
a Berlin boarding-house, with its acute but kindly etching of pro- 


| prietress, bar-tender, prostitute and rich girl, such as that given 


by Mr. Isherwood? Or a sketch, so simple but so excellent, 
as that of Mr. B. L. Coombes describing a Welsh valley in an 
air-raid? Again we know the answer. 

I am a camera with its shutter open, quite passive, recording, 
not thinking. Recording the man shaving at the window opposite 
and the woman in the kimono washing her hair. Some day all this 


| will have to be developed, carefully printed, fixed. 


The view is Mr. Isherwood’s; but it will do for the rest. The 
tower crumbles; but is it the tower that matters? From Mr. 
Lehmann’s folios I get the impression that there is something 
more important: an impression not of writers playing with little 
boxes of toys, but of life caught with clarity, candour, accuracy, 
of something free-drawn, morally unbiassed, of pictures captured 
and recorded with clean strokes of truth. The tower can 
crumble; but the more important thing is that new writers are 
recording, printing, fixing, on steel-sharp negatives, without the 
sepia-softenings or the professional touch-up, such life as they 
know from the battle-grounds of China to the housing estates 
of Birmingham. In such times as these that is important. But 
in other times, when the tower has finally crumbled, how much 
more important still. 

Lord Dunsany will not fit into the category of the parochial, 
stucco tower or the new writing. He is simply a mongrel, with- 
out collar or licence, who roams off on his own, no respecter 
of rules or persons at all. And yet quite incomparable. Who 
else would dare dish up the club-story, not once but twenty-six 
times in a volume? Who else would have the nerve to spring 
the trick-surprise ending, again not once but so often and so 
well that in the end you feel a sense of cheating if it does not 
come? The incredibility, the sly fantasy, the almost indecent 
air of innocence, the puckish ingenuity and the beauty of the 
nothing-up-my-sleeve endings of this volume are all masterly. 
The writers of the steady tower were well-behaved, too well- 
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behaved, if nothing else. Much ‘of Dunsany’s delightful achieve- 
ment arises from a refusal to conform to the rules at all. 

Miss Galbraith is outside the tower. Her statement—for some- 
times its calm documentation gives it just th vd of impersonal 
but conclusive quality—of the impact of total ,.., against Chinese 
coolies, refugees, soldiers, peasants and children comes at a time 
when we are trying to work out the answer to our own bombing 
arithmetic. That alone might have robbed an inferior, more 
emotional book of at least its power to horrify. The best one can 
say of these fine trenchantly reported stories of men against bombs 
is that the cross-check of experience still leaves every one of them 
with the right answer. But perhaps one could go further, and 
hope that some day an outside observer will develop, print and 
fix the pictures of our own citizen war with just this admirable 
balance of truth, insight, pity and terror. 

Two immediate impressions are made by Zoshchenko’s delight- 
ful sketches of the Soviets. The first is that these three, four 
and five-page stories, all so impressively gay, lively and amusing, 
like jack-in-the-boxes, are direct descendants of those pot-boiling 
sketches which Tchehov wrote for the funny papers in order 
to keep his family ; the second is that almost every one of them 
belongs to that peculiar (but I think increasingly common) genre 
in which fun is squeezed out of what are essentially situations of 
pain. In films the pain of the other fellow (the husband waiting 
for the baby to be born, the toe stubbed against the bed, the 
clonk on the head, the man gaily oblivious of the lion sniffing 
his pants), are, together with hundreds of similarly painful 
moments, even death itself, laughs that never mis-fire. It is 
notable that Zoshchenko springs from the same class as Tchehov : 
the class between the classes. Peasant by tradition, their cul- 
tural contacts aristocratic, both men are at home with large and 
diverse sections of society which Turgenev, for example, could 
never enter. The years make no difference; the Revolution, 
which is here satirised and poked fun at with surprising (and 
uncensored) candour, makes no difference. The individual genius 
remains uncollectivised. “ The saving grace of the Russian, who 
has in Western Europe the reputation of being gloomily intro- 
spective and pessimistic, has always been his ability to laugh at 
himself.” The laughter, of ourse, as Miss Eligaveta Fen points 
out, is often through tears; which, perhaps, lies the Teason for 
Zoshchenko’s constant turn...s of the painful moment into one 
of gaiety. Either we laugh, as we now know too well, or bust. 
But it is true, too, that “no régime, however oppressive, has pre- 
vented the Russian satirist from expressing the weaknesses, the 
perversities and deficiencies of the system under which he lived.” 
Like Tchehov, Zoshchenko is remarkably unembittered ; he 
simply can’t help poking fun at everybody, at fellow travellers, 
bureaucrats, hotel-keepers, the telephone, the department of this 
or that, the system, and not least himself. Every story, excellently 
translated, by the way, by Miss Fen, has the sublime air of the 
innocent practical joker having fun with the common humanity 
that still moves somewhere behind the portentous co-operative 
Soviet machine. Sad, then, to read that these perfect little 
stories, products of a period before censorship was tightened, are 
now offered to the Soviet public in vetted form, their original 
endings replaced by moral explanations: the kind of recantation, 
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as Miss Fen points out, that not even Nicholas I succeeded in 
forcing, a hundred years ago, on Gogol. 

Miss Steen’s stories belong to the tradition in which much is 
“Very petty, very false, very dull.” For a “ born novelist” (see 
the wrapper) she writes like poor Poll. Her characters are 
“literary ” characters, scissored out of magazine tradition and re- 
animated. They move and talk their way through stories which, 
for all Miss Steen’s agitated professional manipulation of the 
strings, never create the impression of even approximate truth. 


H. E. Bates. 
Fresh Bloods 


One, Two, Buckle My Shoe. By Agatha Christie. 
7s. 6d.) 

A Gentleman Hangs. By John Dollond. (Longmans. 8s.) 

Keep Murder Quiet. By Selwyn Jepson. (Michael Joseph. 8s 

All Is Vanity. By Josephine Bell. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 

The Black Gloves. By Conyth Little. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 

Murder at Buzzards Bay. By Anthony Abbot. (Crime Club. 
7s. 6d. 

Farewell, My Lovely. By Raymond Chandler. (Hamish Hamilton. 
7s. 6d.) 

Death of a Cad. By John Bude. (Robert Hale. 7s. 6d.) 

IF Sherlock Holmes were alive, he would undoubtedly write 

a monograph on Mrs. (You-Don’t-Know-My-Methods) Christie, 

For no one but the Maestro himself, I fancy, could solve the 

problem of how Mrs. Christie, time after time, succeeds in fooling 

even the most adept reader. With the lightest touches, the most 

delicate nuances, she directs our attention towards X, and at 

the same time persuades us that she is trying to divert our attention 

from him: ah ha, we say, we’re not being caught this way, X 

is the murderer ; and, of course, once again the murderer turns 

out to be Y, as we should have seen if we had studied the 

evidence more carefully. This forcing-card play not only mis- 

leads the reader, but very nearly baffles Hercule Poirot himself 

in her new book, which opens with the death of a dentist and one 

of his patients, and plunges us later into High Finance, espionage 

and secret service. One, Two, Buckle My Shoe is up to all but 

Mrs. Christie’s highest standards ; but she sails rather near the 

wind in the matter of holding up vital clues till the dénouement. 

A Gentleman Hangs is a first novel of remarkable brilliance, 
quite as promising as the early Ngaio Marsh, which it resembles 
in both style and approach. The milieu is one of luxury flats, 
chromium night-clubs and Mayfair crooks; the problem is to 
discover who hung Peter Tracey with his Old School braces. 
Both the police officers and the amateur investigator are agree- 
ably human, while the suspects are clearly and diversely char- 
acterised. Mr. Dollond’s opening chapters are exceptionally 
intelligent, his humour is pleasant throughout, and, if he gets into 
a bit of a tangle later with clues and red herrings, he has 
done enough to show us his quality. Mr. Jepson’s new novel 
deals with a seedier variant of the same milieu—hot-spots in 
Soho, petty crooks, razor boys. It is no less well written than 
Mr. Dollond’s (the low-life characters are particularly successful) 
and maintains a more consistent realism. Once we accept the 
hypothesis that a wealthy young man would plunge into the 
underworld in search of his father’s murderer, the rest follows 
very smoothly. Keep Murder Quiet combines plenty of excite- 
ment with a human touch. 

The human touch and a quiet realism also inform Miss Bell’s 
All Is Vanity. The Cockney boy and girl who, during an outing 
with their cycle club, trespass into a wood and find a corpse 
near an abandoned car, are real live people. The crime, leading 
to the occupants of a country house, puts Ted and Elsie into 
subordinate roles, which is a pity ; we could have done with more 
of their perkiness and smart observation. However, the crime 
is dealt with very adequately, and there is no over-complexity 
of clues. The same cdnnot be said for The Black Gloves, a first 
novel by an American writer. “Simplify, simplify” is a motto 
Miss Little should take to heart: a chart of the movements of 
her suspects in this American suburb would look like a web spun 
by a deranged spider. Other criticisms are, that someone should 
have heard the second shot, that the murderer is kept too much 
in the background, and that the motive has no adequate psycho- 
logical basis. However, the book is redeemed by sprightly narra- 
tion and its heroine, who is the best type of American cutie. 

Murder At Buzzards Bay, also American, is very violent and 
keyed-up, full of gooey moments and rhetorical questions. Cape 
Cod in a blizzard, with psychic research and plenty of corpses 
thrown in, is all right for those who can take it. But Mr. 
Abbot, as his clever éclaircissement shows, is a first-rate hand 
at the solid, old-fashioned type of detection, and would be better 
without all these thrills and frills. Farewell, My Lovely, if you 
like the tough, sexy American thriller, will suit you all right ; the 
dialogue crackles, the killer kills, the girls are good value, the 
action covers a great deal of ground and hard knocks at terrific 
speed. Death of a Cad is geared down, on the other hand, to the 
pace of an English country town and its amateur dramatic society. 
The murders have some points of interest technically, but motives 
are plastered about too obviously, and the characterisation is 
crude. NICHOLAS BLAKE. 


(Crime Club. 
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THEIR CALL—AND YOUR REPLY 


At our half-yearly Election this November we were able to take 
only 17 ladies off the waiting list and give them annuities. There 
remain 204 still on the list, some of whom have been waiting 


Many years. 


There lies the tragedy. The help they need is permanent 
help in the form of a secured annuity, but instead they 
must just wait and wait and go on waiting. 


Every day there are announced in the papers, big cheques given 


to relieve some form of war distress. 


aggravated by the war. 


Here indeed is distress, and 


Only 17 out of 221; but you can help the others. 


GOVERNESSES’ 





BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 


VICTORIA STREET 


on 
CO 


LONDON, S.W.1 








The margin 


between Governmental 








are sometimes unavoidable, 












when they occur—we beg 


your indulgence. 
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demands for K.L.G plugs and 
our maximum output is small: 


delays in fulfilling private orders 












Scattered over great Britain are hundreds of crippled Girls living 
in poor homes. No money, no influence, no work, no hope— 
except for admittance to our Crippleage, where they find a 
congenial home and are trained to make exquisite flowers. By 
their earnings they become partially self-supporting. 


We have a large number of such girls, all crippled beyond 
recovery! But what of those others on our waiting list, who 
have been hoping against hope that their turn will surely 
come next? What can we do for them? IF only we had sufficient 
funds.... 

War conditions have increased our difficulties enormously, and 
some of our regular sources of income have been cut off. We 
have also another great responsibility . . . the maintenance of an 
Orphanage for 150 girls whose ages range from infancy to [5 years. 
IF only each reader of this journal would send us a CHRISTMAS 
OFFERING it would help to solve our problem. We must 
carry on. 

Will friends who have assisted us in the past, and who have 
since moved, kindly advise us of their new address so tha‘ 
we can send the usual Rose. 


President : The Rt. Hon. Lord Radstock. 
SAMPLE ROSE, made by our Cripples, sent for 3d. in stamps. 


oun {ROOMS (RIPPLEAGE 
| Hpac utah eae ta x, 


—s 


Annual Report gladly sent on request 


37, SEKFORDE STREET, CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C.I 
| SEA TOT ES TLE LS ET TT TE 
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Fiction 


Come Back to Erin. By Sein O’Faolain. (Cape. 9s. 6d. 
Across the Black Waters. By Mulk Raj Anand. (Cape. 8s. 6d. 
The Gantillons. By Robert Liddell. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Moon Tide 3y Willard Robertson. (Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 
Don't Mr. Disraeli. By Caryl Brahms and S. J. Simon. 
Joseph 8s. 6d. 


Michael 


Mr. O’FaoraINn’s work has all the vividness of the practised 
writer’s, the sharp definition of character, the sway of the 
emotions, the sense that you too are living in this life re- 
created before you. Above ail, it has the necessary feeling of 


tension, of this thing that you are living with being of importance 


to you, that it all matters. This is, perhaps, merely to say in 
other words that it has a philosophic core; it puts one of the 


problems of how we are to live. 

You’re an idealist. And like all Irish idealists you've gone off the 
rails. ‘They go like bulls against the dirty, material things of life, 
and before they know where they are go so far that they're going 
against life itself. It’s all mght, my boy, to have fine values. Take 
care that they’re not values that have no earthly relation at all to 
the world as it is made. You fought for fine things in Ire!’and. 
Don’t get so sour as to go the other way just because somebody 
stole your bun: which was probably a bun that ..wver was on sea 
or land 
So Father Leonard Hanafey, the Roman Catholic priest in New 
York, to his brother Frankie, recently escaped from the police 
in Ireland. To Frankie, the man still fighting for an impossible 
and now smutched ideal, the argument—which can indeed be 
turned to too easy an acceptance—is unconvincing ; but he has 
become so much a part of rebellion itself that he has ceased to 
be able to construct. Yet if the problem that the priest states 
is the theme of this work (recommended by the Book Society), 
it has as a subsidiary theme Variations on the Love of Ireland, 
which may be that for Ireland as a hopeful Utopia; as a senti- 
mental memory, which is how another brother St. John adores 
American-Irish 


it; as a historical memory which is how the 
dote on it; or as a country with a delightful climate. But the 
book is no arid thesis; the story, which has only a vague 


conclusion, carries us on, with its tenderness (which occasionally 
falls into sentimentality, as with Jo, who never told her love for 
Frankie), its gentle satire, its vivid descriptions and its nervous 
scenes, eXciting, astonishing, and sometimes humorous. 

We have had many war books, but none, so far as I know, 
about the Indian troops in France. In Across the Black Waters 
for lack of an official stamp, recommended by the Reviewer of! 


The Spectator) Dr. Anand, continuing The Village, fills the gap 


In it Lalu, rescued from prison in the earlier work by Owen 

Sahib, Adjutant of the 69th, faces the war and faces it well 
j 

But it is not as a description of war that the book achieves its 

great interest—indeed there are one or two rather ocd militar’ 

errors—but as a revelation of what the average Sepoy felt and 


during that strange adventure Dr. Anand, who has 
1 great deal since his early books, writes with his usual 
ind integrity of purpose, and without the rather shrill 
note which used to jar a little and spoil the artistic consistency 

I work. We are asked to like the sympathetic Owen 
is the touching Lalu, as they have theu 
nightinare existence of Messines and Festubert. As fa 1S 
thoughts and go, the book has the touch of complete 
authenticity, and we follow with confidence the reactions of the 
various characters, Lalu, Uncie Kirpu, and the unpleasant Subah. 
Besides being a book of profound interest to the student of India, 
stand on its own feet as a readable novei 
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At first The Gantillons (recommended by the Book Society) 
may seem irritating. The reader may ask himself why a book 
should be written about such mediocre people. Why should 
we bother about the fortunes of a parson’s daughter turned 
governess, about her tiresomely selfish and stup:d brother who 
is a theological don at Oxford, about the absurd Dr. Gantillon, 
his flighty wife, and his very disagreeable sister? Are there 
not more fundamental things to write and think about? But 
Mr. Liddell disarms such criticism by sugyesting that in these 
harried and noisy days scenes of domestic life may come as a 
rest, and even a refreshment, and it must be said that the book 
is written with extreme care. There is an amusing background 
of fanatical homeopathists, a seductive archaeologist, a sub- 
normal girl, a flighty wife, and the centra! charming but rather 
d.m figure of the governess who lets life escape her. It is not a 
book which overflows with vitality, but if you can cast aside 
urgencies far enough to enter this haven, its very irrelevance 
may provide a rest. 

Moon Tide, like most of its characters, resembles the custard- 
apple in having a harsh exterior and a pu!py-sweet inside. More- 
over, if the tough nuts are not soft within, they are “nuts,” 
which is to say “ crackers.” The Swede, who has no other name, 
has a terrible past in which he has to kill his brother that he 
may be eaten by a boatload of wrecked mariners, and gets shoved 
when drunk into the pleasant job (or yob) of looking after a 
bait-barge for a Japanese in San Pedro. He rescues a girl from 
suicide, and they settle down to an idyliic existence, into which 
tragedy stalks. The background is one vf ruthiessness and 
egotism, but sentimentality prevails throughout the swiftly-told 
story ; and there is no doubt that Mr. Robertson has a talent 
for telling a story. But his rwo worlds, that of San Pedro and 
escapist fantasy, do not mix. 

Moon Tide is the Daily Mail Book of the Month, and its 
fantasy is challenged by the Evening Standard Bcok of the 
Month, Don’t Mr. Disraeli, a phantasmazoria of the Victorian 
Age (which stretches from Lady Caro‘ine Lamb to the Marx 
Brothers), goes backwards and forwards in time at wil!, is based 
on a Romeo and Juliet plot, and covains a super-me‘o- 
dramatic villain, besides several amusing characters. It is a 
first-rate idea for a rollicking farce, and if it weat like a whirl- 
wind and never gave us pause for thouvht would read like an 
uproarious travesty. But it goes too slow! ind there the 
jokes are a little laboured. The regular rotition of scenes and re- 
appearances of characters comes to seem mechanical. Yet if 
some of it is tedious, there are some good moments, and it 
would probably go very well if read aloud. | BonamMy Dosreét 
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Shorter Notices 


Canadian Occasions. Addresses by Lord Tweedsmuir. Ho 
and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 





Tuis collection of Lord Tweedsmuir’s speeches in Canada is an 
impressive display of the wide interests and sympathies of a man 
who was at one and the same time a stitesman, a novelist and 
historian. Speeches on engineering, law, mining and medicine, 
speeches on literature, on philosophy, on C:nada and United States’ 
affairs, on education, philosophy and youth—they ail! have t! 
touch you find even in Hannay, of the adventure stories, the eye 
of a hunter, the knowledgeableness of a Scotsman, and the careful 
balanced prose of a D.C.L. Oxford, and LL.D. St. Andrews. 
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Lawrence. 10s. 6d 


the Seven Pillars 


Seven Pillars of Wisdom. By T. E. Cape. 


Turs first complete and unabridged edition of 
is one of the welcome books of the autumn. Whatever 
our opinion of the author’s personality, expressed with em- 
barrassing self-consciousness, or his style, a bit half-timber, with 
its echoes of Doughty and the Elizabethans, this is a great 
ciassic of war literature. Those who ha vaited for a cheap 
edition are lucky; it is a far pleasanter production than the huge 
unwieldy volume Lawrence himself planned. It has been possible 


to retain fourteen of the illustrations and four maps 


most 


Definitive Edition of (Hodder 


and Stoughton. 


The Rudyard Kipling’s Verse. 
25s. 

Tuis—surely rather expensive—collected edition of Rudyard 
Kipling’s verse has made a “positively last appearance.” The 
excuse is a batch of two dozen poems previously excluded. Pre- 
sumably seme of these were excluded by Kipling himseif—‘* Ave 
Imperatrix,” which was written when he was a schoolboy, and 
“ Private Ortheris’s Song,” and there is no reason why the author's 

hes followed. It is fantastic, teo, to incluc 


jay,” from the Hall of the 
Institute of Journalists among the collected poems, and the 
volume of his bad work need not have been increased 
a repulsive poem as “The W But when the 
been made the new edition justifies itself by two 
occasional poet no one 
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ed FORDS 


BLOTTING 


for your Christmas 


correspondence .. 


By using Ford’s Blotting 
Paper you will ensure 
that the gay appearance 
of your Christmas Cards, 
labels, etc., is not marred 
by unsightly smudged 
writing. 


f, 
ey 





F s Gold Medal Blotting 
Paper has been used in the 
Royal Households for 80 years 


Ford’s Blotting Paper is 
wonderfully absorbent, 
therefore economical. 





Ford's have had the honour 3 s : 
of spring Gnd Ge Sone It will absorb ink until 
rotting r he Hou ° ° 
of Commons since the reign it is black, and not smear 
of Queen Victoria. tt : 
writing. It dries your 


writing cleanly and 


Look for this water mark 


{ sharply. In future, don’t 
[>©|[P[D) just ask for ‘“ Blotting 
Paper.”’ 


428 MILL 


SUPPLIED 


Ask for Ford’s by name 


DELIGHTFUL COLOURS and get the best. 


Obtainable from Stationers and Stores everywhere 


FORDS 


Gold Medal Absorbent 


BLOTTING PADER 


FREE SAMPLES. Write for free samples mentioning ‘The 
Spectator ” to T. B. Ford Ltd., Loudwater, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
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WHO KNOWS... 








“The Purity Crusade”... “The Phossy Jaw 
Scandal”... 


Baby lon” 


“The Maiden Tribute of Modern 
. “ The Submerged Tenth ” ? 
But fifty 


years ago, when William Booth wrote “ Darkest 


Out,” 


Who remembers such phrases to-day ? 


England and the Way those were vital 


social questions. 


The great schemes for social Fifty years’ experience in 


welfare, outlined by William countless emergencies, prac- 


Booth and carried on by tical knowledge of social 


The Salvation Army all over conditions,devoted personnel 
the world through these fifty trained for such special work 


years, have profoundly in- all these have fitted The 


fluenced social conditions Salvation Army to meet the 


among millions of people. strenuous demands of to-day 
In Great Britain many of the You will find “The Army” at 
social benefits which we now work among the poorest, the 
take for granted had their homeless, the aged,the friend 
origin in William Booth’s _ less, giving practical help to 
great book. meet bewildering problems 


FIFTY YEARS OF SOCIAL WORK... the 
problems have changed, but to-day The Salvation 
Army is as ready to grapple with them as in 
the past. Please help this vital work to continue 
and expand by sending a gift to-day—marking 
it “Social Work”—to General Carpenter, The 
SALVATION ARMY, 101 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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Che Spirit of Christmas 


The charitable disposition of THE SPECTATOR’S reading public has become a by-word among voluntary institutions 
in this country. The institutions mentioned below are in urgent need of funds to carry on their good work this 
May we suggest that you send a cheque for as much as you can afford to THE SPECTATOR to divide 
We shall gratefully acknowledge your kind gift, and so will the 
Please make out your cheque to the Spectator Ltd., and send it to our Honorary Appeals Secretary 
at 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, or send something to the institutions individually if you prefer. 


Christmas. 
equally among all charities represented in this issue? 
institutions concerned. 














It’s hard for the aged 


KING EDWARD 


It's hard enough to be hungry and hopeless when young, but 
how much more tragic when the years of youth and strength 
have passed. The old folk in London's needy East End are 
experiencing unusually hard times. They dread the coming 
Winter which will mean even greater hardships for them. 


To share with them just a little of your happiness would be 
a kindly act. During many of Winter's dark and dreary 
days an aged couple could be warmed and cheered with 
coals and necessities for the sum of £2. 

Will you remember those who need your help so much in 
London's East End and send a gift now to Mr. Frank A. 


Scarr, Secretary. 
INSTN. 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 


17, THREE COLTS LANE, LONDON, E.2 





Dr. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Recent admissions include : 
One-Year-old Twins and a girl of 3— bombed out 
—now safely sheltered in Dr. Barnardo’s Homes with 


8.250 
other boys and girls. 
400 ARE WAR CASES 
Gifts for FOOD and CLOTHING specially needed 


PLEASE DON’T DELAY ACTION / 
HELP THE CHILDREN NOW e 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable Dr. Barnardo's Homes, should be sent to 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 











Many Children are Happy 


because their plight became known to the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. More than 
100,000 are rescued annually from all forms of ill- 
treatment and neglect. 

Today the Society is bringing long experience to help 
smooth out difficulties of War-time child welfare. 

Will you help this National Service to ensure a happy 


childhood for our future citizens ? 


Do please send a Christmas gift for unhappy children. 


ar fr Sir G. W. Truscott, Bt. 

TO Erion & —.e Hon. Treasurer, N.S.P.C.C 
C4 on, ,reasurer, \N.5.8 .&. 

oA 


Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 


2 
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In Dread of Winter’s Cold! 


Enduring grief, illness and privation without co mplaint. 
Such is the fortitude of 360 old and invalid gentle people 
whose very slender means have been still further depleted 
by the War. Please give further courage to this pathetic 
section of the Home Front by sending a donation that 
will enable them to have an extra Nourishment Grant, 
Invalid Comforts, and perhaps a cheerful, bright fire during 
the coldest days that lie ahead. 


THE 
DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ | 
AID ASSOCIATION 2 


urgently appeals that this 
Christmas these poor souls will not be forgotten. 


APPEAL “S,” 74 BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W.6 — 
TREMOR. lL I 


HVCYUUAUOTODUDLLLEHEOTOUNPTOOTS UTTAR! 





BRITISH PRISONERS 
OF WAR (CALLING! 


Christmas in Captivity 

Thousands of our men will spend this Christmas in German Prison Campa, 

away from their homes and families, and greatly in need of CHEERING. 

UP after long months of captivity. 7 . 

We are sending Christmas parcels to Will YOU adopt a 

the men and also Christmas games Prisoner ? 

and amusements and music, so that 

Christmas can be celebrated in tradi- Will you help by “‘adopting’’ one 

tional manner even in the dreary sur- A ——. “, hy ae 
. ris . ys > > . "risoners O t Ferman 

roundings of the prison camps. I —— Per Gf- @ month ae Pane ae 

HELP us to send as many parcels as keep him supplied with regular 


possible—and also with the vital work parcels of books and games of 
of sending books, games, gramophones, rt 4 choice, nn = 

= ‘ a - ressed, in your name. a 
and porting equipment to relieve the month will “adopt” four prison- 
appalling monotony and strain the men ers. Readers of Tus Spectaroa 
will have to endure this winter. Dona- will not need to be told what 


such parcels mean to men is 


tions, large or small, are most urgently 
captivity 


needed and will be gratefuly received by 
SIR HUGH WALPOLE or MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES 
(Chairman) (Founder and Director) 
BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS AND GAMES FUND, 
548, Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W.1. 
(NOTE.—Censorship regulations preclude acceptance of gifts in kind.) 




















| 
THE SILVER LADY FUND 


6, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


"LET US HELP TO MAKE IT 


THE 
SILVER 


LADY | 
CANTEENS 


are helping to feed 
London’s hungry 
and homeless. We 
also have Canteens 
on the Coast for 
members of H.M. 
Forces. 


Please help by sending a gift of money to Miss BETTY BAXTER, 
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has been Kipling’s equal since Tennyson), the lines on King 
George V’s Jubilee, and the ode for the Melbourne Shrine of 
Remembrance : 
“ Thronging as cities throng to watch a game, 
Or their own herds move southward with the year, 
Secretly, swiftly, from their ports they came, 
So that before half earth had heard their name 
Half earth had learned to speak of them with fear.” 


English Wits. Edited by Leonard Russell. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) | 
Ir would be interesting to trace the course of the change in | 
meaning of the word “wit” from the days when it meant intel- 
lect (or one who had it) to its modern sense of amusing brilliance 
of expression. The Elizabethan University Wits were not funny; 
nor were Sylvester’s “divine wits of elder days, from whom the 
deep invention of rare works hath come,” nor the metaphysical 
wits of the seventeenth centnry. But today the word is seldom 
given the sense of intellect, except in the plural. A wit has come | ay Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by E. Percy Dennis 
to mean a wag, who may or may not be intellectual. All the | (tion. Supt. Minister), 57, Ethelbert Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 
wits in this volume are so, and about half are wags as well. They | Christmas Help vitally encsounee 

are here well annotated by a (on the whole) brilliant set of | are 
critics. What the essays lack, inevitably in a book of this kind, 


—“*Home Life” destroyed in 
devastated East London... . 
Everything lost for many poor 
Working People as a result of Nazi 
brutality ! Distressed Mothers, 
Children and aged Folk cry out for 
immediate relief, and for succour 
this Christmastide. 


gor 
Our “ 


We are striving by all the means in our power to find a“ Sanctuary’ 
in safe areas for these poor war-stricken souls, and to provide 
Sustenance and Comforts for the suffering and needy. 





We need great help now .. . Urgently. Will you befriend these 
unfortunate, harassed and pitiful victims of ruthless barbarity ? 


SALMON LANE MISSION, CONDER STREET, LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E.14 
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js correlation, the comparison and balance of one kind of wit 
against another ; as separate essays and descriptive accounts most 
of them are admirable. The best are perhaps Desmond 
MacCarthy on Wilde, Robert Lynd on Lamb, Mr. A. J. A. 
Symons on Theodore Hook, and Monsignor Knox on Dr. 
Gilmour. But all are good, though in Mr. Ernest Newman’s 
hands Sydney Smith becomes something of a dull dog (which he 
never can have been), Mr. Campbell Dixon seems to confuse the 
Rivals with the Critic (probably a slip), and Mr. D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis accepts too much Whistler’s own valuation of the Islanders 
as a witless race. When those in court at the Ruskin libel case 
applauded a good remark of Whistler’s, Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
adds, “ This enigma has never been satisfactorily solved. Perhaps 
the most feasible explanation” (one wishes he would look up 
“feasible” in a dictionary and substitute “ probable ”) “is that it 
took, in the mind of the public . . . the place of that final deafen- 
ing shriek of the concert soprano which ritually evokes thunders 
of relieved applause from every British audience.” But why 
should any explanation be required, beyond the obvious one that 
the audience knew a good thing when they heard it? This pre- 
tence that the English have no sense of humour, and no in- 
telligence can get rather silly. If it were so, such a book as this 
would have failed to exist, owing to lack of subjects, contributors, 
and readers. 


A Key to Victory: Spain. By Charles Duff. xollancz. 2s. 6d, 
“Does all this seem fantastic and impossible? ” asks the writer 
of this foolish and mischievous little book, after a hundred pages 
advocating the fomenting by Great Britain of a new civil war in 
Spain, with a view to putting the Spanish Republicans in power 
and concluding an alliance with them. The only answer con- 
sistent with sanity is in the affirmative. Such intervention as Mr. 
Duff hopes for “could quite easily be organised from Portugal ” 
—apparently with the enthusiastic co-operation of Dr. Salazar. 
There are, however, two essentials: “We must find a new 
Wellington, but before that we must find a statesman with 
sufficient vision to see that to embark on a new Peninsular war is 
not to embark upon a harum-scarum military adventure, but upon 
one which contains the germs of a prodigious success.” Admis- 
sion that those two conditions must be satisfied as a preliminary 
to intervention is reassuring. Spain, in such conditions, Mr. 
Duff points out, would be “a magnificent jumping-off ground ” 
(we jump first from Portugal, and then from Spain) for the 
liberation of France. The attitude of the German army towards 
either saltatory exercise he omits to discuss. 


Ten Great Mountains. By R. L. G. Irving. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. IRVING is well known as a sound mountaineer and one 
who has given many young climbers their introduction to the 
Alps. He is the author of an admirable history of mountaineer- 
iny and the compiler of an excellent Alpine anthology. His 
present book describes climbs in Great Britain, Alaska, New 
Zealand, the Caucasus, the Alps and the Himalaya. Some are 
holiday climbs that any reasonably strong party might attempt; 
others call for elaborate preparation and weeks of rough travel 
over uninhabited country before even the base of the mountain 
is reached. Thus MacCarthy, in a preliminary survey of Mount 
Logan (19,860 feet), undertook “550 miles tramping in almost 
entirely bad weather, more than half of it carrying a pack 
averaging sixty pounds, with ascents that totalled up to 250,000 
feet.’ Without moralising and philosophising, Mr. Irving com- 
munica.es something of the fascination of these climbs: “ You 
may feel rotten, your head may ache, you may have to stop every 
ten vards from exhaustion and still be conscious that these are 
moments of great living.” Mr. Irving is all in favour of a quiet 
Pipe on the summit; and his outlook is that of the majority of 
English climbers. The outlook behind the Schmids’s desperate 
climb on the Matterhorn and the disastrous German attack on 
Nanga Parbat, well described by Mr. Irving, is something very 
different. 








50th Year of Voluntary and Accredited “ Heart Service.” 


The 











strong bond 


between 


Canada and Britain 


is exemplified by the whole-hearted manner in 

which Canada is placing her resources at the dis- 
I £ 

posal of the motherland at this tremendous crisis. 


The needy Church in Western Canada 
has lost the financial support of many 
of its members now serving in the Forces. 


Church people of Gt. Britain 


recognizing the magnitude of Canada’s sacrifices, 

are invited to enable the C.C.C.S. to maintain 

its much needed grants-in-aid. Will you respond ? 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.” 


Contributions should be addressed to ‘he Secretary— 


OLONIAL & 
ON TINENTAL 


HURCH SOCIETY 


9, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 


Cheques may be sent direct to Society's account. 
Barclays Bank, 54. Lombard Street, E.C.3 




















FOR IN 
The Spiritual, material and Social PEACE 
100 Welfare of the very poor in East- 
Central London has been our AND IN 
YEARS constant objective. WAR 
Owing to Enemy Action, and 








through other Causes, Distress 
and Anxiety amongst our desperately poor people are increasing 
daily. Appeals for help are many and urgent. We seek to give 
relief and comfort to the utmost of our ability. 

Will you please help us this Christmas-time to provide :— 

1. Food, clothing, blankets and coal for those in dire need. (Many 
of our people have lost their all through German bombs.) 

2. The usual Christmas Day Dinner in the Institution to hundreds of 
destitute men and women—people who are really down-and- 
out. 

3. Gifts to evacuated poor children separated from their mothers, 


Contributions in money or kind will be most gratefully received and acknowledged 
by WILLIAM WILKES, Secretary, 


FIELD LANE INSTITUTION 


VINE HILL, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.I. 


Second-hand clothing, shoes and old jewellery always welcome 
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WILLS & TRUSTS 


In the present wartime emergency difficulty 
may be experienced in selecting a suitable 
Executor or Trustee. 


This difficulty can be solved by appointing 
a corporate body having the status of a 
Trust Corporation. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 


is a Trust Corporation and as 


EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 


offers efficient service with security and 

continuity of management throughout the 

Trust. The fees are moderate ; probably less 

than the legacy you would bequeath to a 
private Executor. 





Enquiries welcomed at any Branch of the Bank. 





Total Assets, £130,000,000 





London District Head Office : 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
Head Office: WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2 


600 BRANCHES 


LIGHTWEIGHT means 


tor Ironclad nerves 





A stomach loaded with starch means a mind 
heavy with nervous fears. Now, when everyone 
needs ironclad nerves, thousands of men and 
women are finding that a lightweight meal, with 
very little starch, has an astonishing effect on their 
nerves. Vita-Weat is the perfect all-British crisp- 
bread — crunchy, featherweight, containing the 
compressed essence of the whole, sun-ripened 
wheat. Try Vita-Weat for breakfast with fruit 
and coffee. Try it with salads. Try it with savoury 
spreads. 


Vita-Weat springs from British soil and 
it builds British nerves 





Cartons 1/6 and 10d. Packets 6d. and 2d. 


Made by Peek Frean & Co, Led. ' Makers of Famous Biscuits 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 











AFTER the recent rise one cannot be surprised that markets 
are pausing. President Roosevelt’s re-election, the victory at 
Taranto, these and other external factors have been pretty 
generously capitalised, thanks to the magic of a “ closed 
market.” I am not suggesting that the recovery has been 
overdone, but in some groups, notably front-rank industrials, 
such as Boots, Turner and Newall, London Brick, Thomas 
Tilling, and J. Lyons, it is at least arguable that current yields 
are now in line with gilt-edged. When the rise is resumed, 
as I am confident it will be unless we get some really discon. 
certing news from the war front, it will be more selective, 
Investors will have to renew their search for income among 
the depressed groups where yields are still very high, and 
where there is plenty of scope for recovery before E.P.T. steps 
in and takes all. Fortunately, there are quite a number of 
such shares available in the market. Some of the junior prefer- 
ences of the home railways, recovering textile and shipping 
shares readily come to mind. 
HIGH YIELDING SPECULATIONS 

If it is true that the recent rise in equities has already nar- 
rowed quite appreciably the gap between the yields on gilt- 
edged and those on first-class home industrials, there still 
remains a wide choice among the less well-known shares for 
investors who do not mind some risk as the price of getting a 
really high return. Here are four investments which are 
worth considering from this point of view: — 


Price. Yield. 
Canadian Pacific £100 4 p.c. Pref. ‘ £4s . 8.9 
Southern Rly. § p.c. £100 Preferred £46... 108 
Paterson, Laing and Bruce £1 6 p.c. Non-Cum. Pref. 9s. ... 13.3 
Whitehall Electric 7} p.c. £1 Pref. Ios. 6d.... 14.3 


All are speculative but, as I see things, the risk in every 
case is very generously allowed for in the price, and conse- 
quently in the return offered. C.P.R. preference should 
certainly be able to pay the full dividend rate for the duration 
of the war, and the same goes for Southern Railway preferred 
and Paterson, Laing and Bruce preference. The low price 
of Whitehall Electric preference reflects the uncertainties im- 
plied in this company’s holdings in Greece and Spain. Assum- 
ing, however, that no income is derived from these sources, and 
the capital is lost, the shares are not dear. There are other 
substantial holdings in West of England Electric, American 
and Foreign Power, as well as a mixed bag of electricity and 
industrial investments. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVIDEND SURPRISES 

Taxation is playing tricks with dividend estimates. Here 
we have the B.S.A. company able to raise its dividend from 
6 to 7} per cent., while Dorman, Long, which is equally en- 
gaged in contributing to the war eo has cut the preferred 
dividend from 18 to 15 per cent., and the ordinary rate from 
10 to 7 per cent. Rather surprisingly, Dorman, Long’s trad- 
ing profits for the year to September 30th were slightly lower, 
at £1,395,029, against £1,481,395, which suggests that some 
special factor was at work. The lesson for the market is that 
it is unwise in these days to budget on diyidend rates being 
uniformly maintained even when it is known that a company 
is operating at full capacity. To that extent it is wrong to take 
the current yields as firmly established in making comparisons 
with gilt-edged yields. 

Other recent instances in which taxation has played havoc 
with net earnings and consequently with dividend forecasts 
have been several of the Rhodesian Copper undertakings, such 
as the Rhokana Corporation, and engineering concerns like 
Lightalloys. Every prospective purchase should now be care- 
fully scrutinised from the E.P.T. angle. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Readers are again reminded of the necessity of 
ordering ‘* The Spectator ’’ regularly, since newsagents 
can no longer be supplied on sale-or-return terms. 
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Royal Bank of Scotland 


(Incorporated by Roval Charter 1727) 
ng Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
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‘All ye who Christians be, 
Oh, light my tiny candle live after you t 
here for me, 
re it has gone out, | am not . 
very old, 
m And as | travelled In the cold when making 
A bitter wind with all his might, . 
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m Who have so often prayed | your wi 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


A Suffolk Coxswain 


MORE NEED 


THAN EVER for his 
magnificent service 


During the last War the Life-Boat Service rescued over 5,000 lives 
and saved from destruction over 180 vessels with their cargoes. 
In this spirit It will carry on now—whatever the difficulties 
and dangers. 
During 115 years the public of Great Britain has supported this 
magnificent cause, and the Service relies on you to aid it now. 
Send in your contribution, however small, as your share in 
this great work. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The BARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt-Ca. C. 8B. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.EB., Secretary. 




















CHILDREN BEREAVED BY 
ENEMY ACTION 

and other fatherless or motherless boys and girls are 
cared for by the Alexandra Orphanage and trained to 
be useful citizens. 

Amongst those recently received are five children of one 
family whose father was killed in action. 

350 now in our care in safe country centres. Expenditure 


has increased but donations are fewer. Will you help 
us in our need, and particularly © :t now, so that we may 


GIVE THE CHILDREN A HAPPY CHRISTMAS ? 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 
Founded 1758. } 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
Hon. Treas.: JAMES V. RANK, Esq. 
Secretary: Fred. J. Robinson, F.C.I.S. 
War-time Offices : 
ELMCROFT, GORING-ON-THAMES, OXON. 





























BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS 


It is not too early to choose books for Christmas 
presents. See them all at Bumpus or send for the 
new Catalogue. The best Christmas Cards are at 
Bumpus and present stocks are free of Purchase Tax. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


Booksellers simce 1790 Tel.: Mayfair 3601 


477 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
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LIVERPOOL 


AND 


LONDON ..~ 
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INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
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of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzl 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 89 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sendey 


to be 


opened. Envelopes should be marked with the words “ Crossworg 
Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, and should be receiveg 


not later than first post on Tuesday week. 
Solutions should be on the form 


opened before noon on Tuesday. 


appearing below. 


published in the following issue. 


bear a 24d. stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. 


No envelopes will be 


The name of the winner and the solution will be 
Envelopes containing solutions mus, 


Solu- 


tions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 
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ACROSS stripes of labdanum and aloe 
1. Not the one to rush you balls Browning) (6 
through your exams (9). 4. pao he arrow turns up un- 
. It ly . is going finished (7). 
. (s). eo oe 5. French feeling about French 
8. Part of the North African friends (8). 
desert (5). 6. It is associated with the 


9. Hemisphere? 
. A famous foreign inn-sign 


12. 


13. 


18. 


21. 
23. 


25. 
27. 


28. 


29. 
30. 


I. 
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3 





Head 


£VE ose — 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors under the 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches 
Zealand issues Telegraphic Transfers, Le 


Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the w 
De 


. “Heap. 


9). 

at 
Hampstead (9). 

za on her roses, roses, 
And never a spray of yew” 
(Arnold) (5) 

The peasant might 
been a beginner (4). 


have 


. Like things that one finds in 
an arsenal, thought little 
Tommy (9). 


One of whom Peacock wrote, 
“Whither in your bowl so 
free? To rake the moon from 
out the sea” (9). 
Pleasing without music 
Not a popular 
with other rose-lovers 
One of the very 
roundabouts (9). 


4). 

rose-lover 
5). 

earliest 


“You can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks” doesn’t apply 
here (9) 


It was a long, long one in 
the last war (5). 

No good out of England (5). 
Gun I'd lent to be this (9). 


DOWN 


People can’t use more than 
one of these at a time (5). 
and 24. Neptune, perhaps (5 

words) (3, 3, 2, 3, 3). 
, sandal-buds and 


radius (§) 


. Lord of the Britons (9). 


10. They take the canvas (5). 





. “ This talk won’t get us any- 
where,” as they say (9). 

. Don’t get into this (3). 

. O no candle needed in this 
building (9) 

. Bought out (8). 


. Probably the house-agent’s 
favourite geographical  fea- 
ture (5) 

. Barked after them in short 


(7). 
. Inhuman (6). 
. A male collection (5). 
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(Incorporat by Royal 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, 


posits for fixed periods received, 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA | 


17, Northumberland Avenue, 


The winner of Crossword No. 87 is Miss E. W. Gardner, 
7, Inverleith Terrace, Edinburgh, 4. 


— 
Charter, 1835.) 
LONDON, W.C.2« 
Cc.2. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





aS simplified rhe 

i square root of 2 is 1.414 but 

reot of cigar satisfaction is Sd 

he price of a King Six at your 
acconists, 











APPOINTMENTS 


’NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
APPOINTMENT OF REGISTRAR 


rhe Council invites applications for this appointment. 

Commencing stipend {£1,000 per annum. The 
Council wishes to make an appointment from 1st April 
next 

It is desirable that the Registrar should be a graduate 
of a British University. 

Experience in University administration is desirable, 
but not essential. 

Applications (45 copies), supported by not more than 
three testimonials and three references, should be 
forwarded to the undersigned not Jater than the 
1st January, 1941. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

G. Burton, 
Secretary. 
Edmund Street, Birmingham 
November, 1940 


’},HE YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
| rHE YORKSHIRE MUSEUM, YORK. 


APPOINTMENT OF KEEPER 


The Council of the Society inv:te applications for the 
above appointment.—Full particulars may be obtained 
from the Hon, Secretary, The Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society, The Yorkshire Museum, York. 


rPYHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN OF 
ASHBURNE HALL 


Applications are invited from graduates for the post 
of Warden of Ashburne Hall of Residence which 
accommodates about 150 Women students. 

Duties to commence early in September 1941. 

Applications must be sent not later than December 
18th, 1940, to the ReGIstTRAR, The University, Man- 
hester, 13, from whom particulars may be obtained. 





WRITING A STORY ? 


The 
Art of Story-Writing 


(By a famous author) 


5/- Post Free 


Writing the complete story in 7 graduated stages. 
An infallible guide to the beginners success. 








HOTEI S Recommended by 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON Devon. ROSEMULLION 
HOTEL. A Ist-ci. hotel of distinction in a remarkably 
congenial climate Good food and persona) service, 


COBHAM Surrey WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL 
A country Hotel near_ Town Electric train service. 
18 acres of grounds Terms £4 4s. 0d. to £7 7s 0d. 


SHAFTESBURY Dorset, COOMBE HSE. HOTEL. 


A.A.. R.A.C., Mag. country hote). licnsd. § 
50 acres parkland, lovely gdn 700 feet Exceller 









HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
J>EFRESH YOURSELF in English country. 


Ask for descriptive list (3d. post tree) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P.R.H.A., Lro.. St Grorce’s House. 193 Regent 
Street, W.1 


PERSONAL 


JF Britain is the champion of freedom her schools 
| should reflect this.—Send for the prospectus of 
Kilquhanity House, Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, Scotland. 


ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. ts., carbon 
| 4 copy 3d., 1,000 words. Miss N McFARLANE (C), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade. Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


| ow hep. Saloon Car wanted by member of The 


ET WN £53 4 Spectator staff, up to 5 years old. Good condition 
essential. Moderate price. Box A 830. 


EAL Shetland Knitwear.—Pullovers and Cardi- 
\ gans ; all colours including Khaki, Navy and Air 

A N Force Blue. Shawls, Rugs, Tweeds, etc. Remnant parcels 

| wool for bedspreads.—Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe Shetland. 

yo 4 TEVYPEWRITING ofall descriptnons including French, 
irst Class | | Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. 


P|. HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South 
throu ghout | 











Molton St., W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. §306-7-8. 
REGENT INsTITUTE (85G) Palace Gate. W.8. 
ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP | ~ ~ 
Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. Tel.: Cobham 2851. j 
EDUCATIONAL x Cc O L C 
\ DEGREE FOR YOU! Lond. Univ. degree is a case for 
candidates over 23 may take shorter Special 
Special Entrance. Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept. Boz. WoLsky HALL, Oxrorp. (Est. 1894.) % 


\ RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor tree booklet— 
co. LTD. 
REESE 8 
Entrance instead of Matric. exam. Wolsey Hall will oy ee 
prepare you by post. Free loan of books: tuition ie ea 
continued free if you fail: low fees. 971 Successes at = 8 
] OWTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 3 


Don’t yield to invading 
cold germs. Attack their 
ABERGELE, NORTH WALES , is 38 ~=breeding places, at the 


Chairman: Stir RONALD Mac ieay, G.C.M.G 
Headmistress: Miss K. I. SAYERS, M.A., Cantab. back of nose and throat, 


eae 





A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION for Junior, 3 with Vapex. A drop 
Senior and Music entrance scholarships will be held on : ; 
3rd, 4th and sth March, 1941 Normal inclusive fees 5 ca your handkerchief 
£144 p.a.; maximum senior scholarship £80 p.a. For Y provides a pleasant, 


full particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. Entries 
close 18th February 


») ERKSHIREI EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


powerful, penetrating, 
“4 antiseptic vapour, deep- 
s@ 1 breathed to destroy 





MAIDENHEAD COUNTY BOYS’ SCHOCL. SS s 

The Governors invite applications for the APPOINT- - germ colonies. Stuffi- 
MENT OF HEAD MASTER (to fill the vacancy ‘3 soness and congestion are 
caused by the retirement of Mr. A. E. Brooks) to begin Ss °3 : . . 
work as from 1st May, 1941! ‘gS quickly relieved; entire 

Candidates must be Graduates with Honours of a S 3 i , i 
University of the United Kingdom The salary will be a respiratory oa 1. 
£650, rising by £20 per annum to a maximum of £750. P. ae stimulated to dispel 

| Ihe number of boys on the roll is approximately 240. | < c 


34 cold naturally —safely. 


Selected candidates will be required to attend a_ | 
meeting of Governors, of which they will receive notice. 


Over 15,000 copies sold in previous publication. ; 7 
Further information and forms of application may be | 4 From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 
This re-print is very strictly limited. obtained from the undersigned | ee including Puschess Tes 
STONE PUBLISHING AGENCY ——— must reach this pffice not later than | > ieee THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD 
sth December. W. F. Herserr, . ee a 
(Dept. T.S.) REDCAR, YORKS. Education Secretary and Secretary to the Governors THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 
Shire Hall, Reading 18th November, 1940. | FURU & 























he’d never been baughan 
Till FIF brought relief 
And gaughan was his grief 
Now with joy does he shave everymaughan 





& F. Pears Lid. 








For real comfort shave th 
Jif Cream. It is quick, cor 
QX fortable, soothing, convenient 
. and works up a copious “ 
. . lather. It is made by Pears. 
} 
\ 
\ ~ 


'g Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 
. — Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
A chap named Diogenes Vaughan Reserve Fund : F - 2 » 142,150,000 
When he shaved wished oe 







THE 


LIMITED 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office 
7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager, 
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The Salvage of Human Life 


IS ALSO YOUR CONCERN 


Out of the dump of broken scrap come the 
weapons of warfare. Every ton of waste metal 
saved means another step towards ultimate 
victory. There can be no enthusiasm too high, 
no sacrifice too great, if this end is achieved. 


But this is not the only work of salvage that 
claims your attention. It is a national duty also 
to save the broken lives of those countless 
thousands of sufferers from Cancer, and restore 
them to health and usefulness. 


Will you help The Royal Cancer Hospital in this 
Research great work for civilisation ? After all your war- 

time duties have been performed, your increased 
obligations met, your new sacrifices made— 
this other humane service remains. Cheerfully 
and with good heart, you can send some con- 
tribution to help us meet the rising cost of 
treatment. The ability of our willing workers 
to continue the fight against this dread disease, 
which claims over 70,000 victims every year, 1s 
limited only by the extent of public generosity. 
Can you ignore such a worthy appeal? 





tae Please send a gift, however small, to the Secretary 


The oyal 





The 
Cancer ‘Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD. LONDON, S W3. 
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